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You know from experience that a Word Builder or Number 
Builder is valuable'so long as the box lasts, and no longer. Con- 
sequently, contents being equal, the Best builder is that enclosed 
in the most durable box. This fact is kept constantly in mind in 
the manufacture of BRADLEY BUILDERS. Bradley boxes are |} 
made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by a stout jj 
paper, covering the entire box and cover.  Y 

| 





They Last Longest Because They Are Made Strongest 














In contents, too, you will find Bradley Builders of superior quality. 
The tablets are clean-cut from tough stock, and the placing of 

letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spacing and line- | 
up as nearly pe-fect as can be attained in material of this character, 

















i EMBECO PHONETIC DRIL © i 
it i ECONOMO panpaae — L CARDS 
ii | WORD BUILDER No. 1 S202 Designed to assist the tea her by providing 4 
'| | material for drill, necessary to ix the common phonograms {ff 
fi | 8271 Anew, large-type word builder. in the pupil’s mind. i 
/ | Printed on high-grade tag stock. which Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with let- } 
will prove of exceptionally good wearing ters printed in large, readable type one inch high, There 1 
quality. The box is mad pecially are twenty cards in each set, forming three hundred and 1 
' strong to withstand the constant hand- twenty word combinations. The most compact phonetic | 
i] ling and hard usage to which the “build- drill cards on the market. i 
; er” box is subjected. Contains an extra Price, per set, $1:50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 
lq large quantity of tablet 


Price, per box, $0.25; ' PARQUETRY DESIGN COLORED TABLETS FOR 


’ 
mailing weight, 7 oz. 


ly Data : BLOCKS NUMBER WORK | 



































} ia 
) 8949 These interesting tablets are 8345 This box contains strong paste- [f 
IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER maile of bene and colored in six colors. board tablets, one inch in diameter, 
8270 Anew builder of the large-type They are also of assorted forms, the ‘SdUares and circles. ; Hi 
variety, printed on heavy manila tab- diamond and half square. With these hese make an exceedingly attractive 
lets, with each letter duplicated in medial simple forms hundreds of elaborate de- S€t ot tablets, and _can be used very 1 
script on the reverse side. In extra signs can be made. effectively in teaching numbers in the {ij 
ij strong durable bo: ne primary grades. 
Price, per box, $0.15; Price, per box, $0.25; P ; Price, per box, $0.25; 1 
mailing weight, 5 oz. mailing weight, 10 oz. mailing weight, Sez. |} 
EMBECO IMPROVED WORD FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS | 
iif BUILDER present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit Hy 
8002 A new large-tvpe word builder within which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. |] 
printed on heavy ‘manila ards, two sides. When your class meets these tests you may know that it is up to the accepted |}! 
h cut up in single letters. ‘There are over standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought to a cigh i] 
| { three hundred and fifty letters in bold degree of efficiency. Four sets as follows: 1 
we sien 8202 — MULTIPLICATION $204 — SUBTRACTION | 
d sma ters. 8203 — DIVISION $205 — TION 
Tiles, ger bon, 2020s ( ' IVISI 5 — ADDITION 
{ | mailing weight, 5 oz. Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 | 
| | 
* e 7 
i || | Buy Bradley Builders — the most economical because of their dura- 
} eye . o i 
i i bility —the most satisfactory because of their careful manufacture ! 
} H | 
|| | : : 
i 
} I 
\ i} MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
| 
] BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
| iii Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kaneas City: Heover Bres. 
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Primary Education for October, 1920 





¥ A Selected List 
of Supplementary Readers 


For the School Year 1920-1921 











FIRST YEAR 

MAILING PRICE 
Sprague Classic Reader Book I . . , . $0.60 
Foundation Primer . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : .60 
Eureka Primer ‘ F ‘ ; : : A ; .60 
Story Primer . F ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ .60 
Sound Primer i ; : ‘ ‘ : : , -60 
Red Hen ; , ; ° : : . ; 7 -60 
Three Pigs , ‘ é , : ; é ; -60 
Three Bears... : A ; -60 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little . ‘ : - : -60 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids ; ‘ , , .60 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew ; ‘ ‘ , . .60 
Our Little Folks’ Primer . : ‘ F : : ‘ .60 
Good Time Primer . ‘ ‘ : : .60 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox : , ; ‘ ; .60 
Jack and the Beanstalk . : j ; 60 
Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb : ; ; : ; .60 
Jack the Giant Killer ‘ ‘ , , ‘ y .60 
Dame Wiggins of Lee ; ; , ; ; : ‘ .60 
Cat School ‘ ‘ - ‘ , . : . .60 
Nixie Well , ; : - : ’ : , .60 
In Mother Goose Land ‘ . ; : . ’ P .60 


SECOND YEAR 


Sprague Reader. Book II i ‘ : . .60 
Foundation Reader. BookII . : ‘ .60 
Eureka First Reader . : ; ; .60 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I . , : , ‘ ; .60 
Playing School ‘ : ; ; ’ ; .60 
Some of Our Friends ; -60 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’ s Story Book s .60 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles ‘ P ; ‘ -60 
Out Doors : ; ' ; 60 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers : ; .60 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ; : , -60 
What the Pictures Say 4 ‘ : ’ 75 
Zsop’s Fables. Vol. II. ; -60 
Stories of the U. S. for Youngest ‘Readers - - .60 
Buds, Stems and Roots : ; : : .60 
THIRD YEAR 
Sprague Reader. Book III : ; ‘ : .60 
Foundation Reader. BooklIII . P : : ; -60 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales . . ‘ ; -60 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller ‘ . . ‘ ; : : -60 
In Mythland. Vol. II ‘ , ‘ : : : : .60 
Adventures of a Brownie . ' , F ; : -60 
Famous Pictures. Vol. I ‘ , -75 
Colonial Days in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland, and Georgia 3 75 
RedjChildren . : ; , : ' ; , ' .60 
Children of the Wigwam . ; - : ‘ ; 60 
Some of Our Flower Friends ‘ ‘ : : ; .60 
Friends of the Fields ‘ 7 , ; 4 : . .60 
Stories from Birdland. Vol.I . ‘ : ‘ : , .60 
Famous Pictures. Vol. II ; : ; : ; é .60 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers . ‘ . ; : 60 
In Mythland. Vol. II , ; ‘ : : : , .60 
A Dog of Flanders . i ; - ; : .60 
Stories from Land of Never-Never , ; ; ; : .60 
Land of Make-Believe 4 4 . ; : ‘ ‘ 60 
Colonial Children ; , : ; ‘ ; ; -75 
Stories of Great Men ‘ ; ‘ ; : ; .60 
Little Folks of Far Away Land ; , : . ; - .60 


FOURTH YEAR 


Standard Classic Reader. Fourth Year ; : - ; .60 
Sprague Reader. Book IV , ; . ; ‘ ; .60 
Foundation Reader . : ‘ : ‘ ' ; ; 60 
Godolphin’s Robinson Crusoe. ‘ . : 4 : .60 
Story of a Nurnberg Stove ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ .60 


| 
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Catalog D-Books and Seatwork Material [i 
Catalog 38-Furniture, Stationery and jj 


| Supplies 
j))| will be sent without charge on request | 


|| AFLANAGAN COMPANY | 


521 SO. LAFLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


LAAT AAA 





Gulliver Among the People of — 
Legends of Norseland : 
Bobtail Dixie . 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 

Meadow Sprite 

Parzival and Other Stories from Germany 
Stories of Our Country ‘ 
Aunt Mary’s Bird Talks 

Five Little Foxes ; 

Stories and Tales from Animal World 
Nature’s Children ’ 
American History. Colonial Period 
American History. The Revolution 
American History. Administration 
American History. Civil War 

Paul Dombey ‘ 

Little Nell 

Black Beauty 


FIFTH YEAR 


Standard Classic Reader. Fifth Year 
Sprague Reader. Book V , 
Story of King Arthur 

De Soto, Marquette and La Salle 
Famous Presidents : 
Indian Days. 

Stories of the Bible. Vol. I 

Steries of the Bible. Vol. II 

Stories of the Bible. Vol. III 

Stories of Mother Earth. 

Children of the Palm Lands 

Children of the World 

Children of the Cold 

Robinson Crusoe (Allison) 

Stories of Industry. Vol. I 

Stories of Industry. Vol. II 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


all combinations of num- 
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A New Idea for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 











Thirty Fables Retold 
By Catuertwe T. Bryce 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

These fables have been adapted for use in the second 
grade. However, they may be used in the third grade, 
or for easy sight . yo backward or foreign pupils 
in grades beyond the third. 

Each story on a separate card. Illustrated in two 
colors. i stories in an envelope. 

Set A contains thirty different stories in an envelope, 

Set B contains thirty of the same story in an envelope. 


List of stories sent upon request. 
Price, Per Envelope, 40c. 





a 


Natural History 
Language Cards 


Have simplified teaching 

2 ly. They are made 
up in sets of animals and birds 
— 24 animals or 20 bird cards. 
The reverse is a little descrip- 
tion of the animals that uses 
the words on the front, im- 





Squire) a information and assist- 
grecetw) = ng in spelling and natural 
— agile history. These cards weigh 
bushy twgy | 10 ounces, and are priced at 

buds 40 cents a set. 











Domino Cards 


12 sets of dominoes in 
package, containing 


bers, w sums do not 
exceed 10. Sheets are to 
be cut into single domi- 
noes. Printed with a 
double black lineebetween 
the dominoes, separated 
er cutting space. 
cutting furnis es busy 
work invaluable from first - 
gradeto fourth. May be 
used in a number of wa 
for oral or seat work in 
t or second grade. 
Considerable oral drill for 
third grade classes. 
Printed on heavy oak 








Pr 











tag. 
12 sets of 34 dominoes in each envelope. Wt. 8 oz., per 
Key Words and Phonetic Drill 
56 cards designed to teach 
families, placing the com- 
plete word before the child 
who is thus immediately in- 
terested by connecting the 
—= symbol, which i 
heavily 
name of some familiar -" 
ject. Easily handled an 
may be readily seen from as parts of Fam Several 
phonetic games are suggested. Wt. 10 oz. Perset, 35c. 
Sentence Builder 
Great care has been taken in selection of words and 
arrangement of capitals. Wt. 5 oz. Per box, 
Packages have 12 mats and 12 strips assorted colors, 
tints and shades, and gray. sys 
No. 1205. 7x7, slits 4 in. wide, wt. 3 oz., per pack- 
age 20c. Per doz., wt. 24% lbs. $1.92. 
No. 1200. 7x7, slits %in wide, wt. 3 o0z., per pack- 
age 20c. er doz., Wt., 2% Ibs., $1.92. 
No. 1210. 434x4%{, slits 1-3 in. wide, wt. 2 oz., per 


envelope, 20 cents. 
underlined with the 
Coated Paper Weaving 
package, 15c. Per doz. wt. 1% Ibs., $1.44. 








D. & E. 
AIDS TO 
TEACHERS 


HELPFUL, INSTRUCTIVE 
EFFICIENT 


Used by the Country’s 
Most Successful Teachers 











Fit Ins — Simple Objects 


Outlines in which the 
picture is cut out for 
the child to reinstate, 
ing, ner 
me the child can 
recognize the object b 
tracing the outline wi 
his fingers or when the 
card is held before him. 
Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given, so 
the association of word 
and objectis constantly 
before the pupil. Wt. 
9 oz., set of 24 cards, 
Price 40c. 

















Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted con- 
struction per, strong 
and durable, and of ar- 
tistlc color and texture. 

a ily woven 
without a needle. Mats 
are easily cut but the 
fringes are solid with 
printed lines indicating 
the weft strips to be 
cut out by the children. 

1235. 25 gray mats, 
25 fringes, assorted. 
. Wt. 12 0z. Pack 35c. 
1236. 25 brown mats and 25 fringes, bright colors. 
Wt. 12 0z., Pack. 35c. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


Agood selection of capitals, small letters and numerals 
in more prominent t rest of the series, 
printed on both sides of tablet an inch square and assorted 
- ie fonts of type for word making. Wt.5oz. Price, 








Fractional 
Disks 


Graphic way of studying 
fractions. Wt. 6 oz. Set 
25c. 


Number Builder 


In principle similar to 
word and | tablets. 
Liberal supply of the first 
10 numbers and the signs 
of addition, subtraction 
multiplication, division and 
equality. Wt.3 oz. Per 
box, 12c. 





one fifth 











Initial Phonogram Cards 


The 16 initial phonograms common to all method 
readers. Each card shows a picture suggesting to the 
child a word beginning with the phonogram printed 
below the picture. Pictures may be used as copies in 
the drawing lessons, illustrations for story work or as a 
basis for composition and spelling. Directions for use 
enclosed in the box. Wt. 7 oz. Per set, 30c. 


Sight Number and Drill Cards 


To train for reading number combinations at sight. 
30 cards about 3 x 4 inches, 27 printed on each side, 
with a different combination, the other 3 with arith- 
metical signs. Wt., 5 oz., 25c. 


tion sign. Wt, 


a box. Wt. 11 





Te 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of ad- 
dition. These 
cards teach the 
multiplication 
table through the 
fives’ adaptable to 
the understanfij 
of young children, 
One side shows a 
number repeated a 
certain number of 
times, as in addi- 
tion, while the re. 
verse shows the 


same number with the multiplier and the multiplicg- 


10 ozs. Price 30c. 


Toy Money. 


Both coins and 
bills. Coins Tep- 
resent about 
$350.00 and the 
bills about $600, 

The box is 
Strongly made, 
Invaluable for 
teaching num- 
bers and practice 
in making change, 
Wt. 9 oz. Box, 
40c. 


Large Pegs for Counters 


Wooden pegs, 14% inch long and 1-8 inch square 
made to represent shoe peg. 6 standard colors, 1000 in 


oz., 25c. 


Drawings to Color 

















Animals 


for schoolroom 


10c. 


and b 


4x4, postage 
5x5, wt. 6 oz 


—_ 
- Calendars 
4 : Approp ria te 
LS & suggestive sketch 
ad eo for each month, 
en " ased on plays 
ao { e t all children love. 
~~ Se a Suggestions for 
abS* v coloring on en- 
a velope. Wt. 3 oz. 
Price, per set of 

12, 12c. 
Price per set of any one, 12c. 


24 sketches of well known wild animals 
from original pen and ink drawings. 


Basis for nature study and language work and decorative 
m. Effective in crayon or water color. 
Wt. 3 oz. Price per set, 20c. 


10 simple, effective and easily col- 
Landscapes 10 simp ily 


esigns in decorative land- 


scapes characteristic of the seasons. Artistic in wax 
crayon or water color. They give an opportunity for 
descriptive work in language. 
tion furnish a unit worth preserving. Wt. 3 oz. Price, 


he picture and descrip- 


Cutting Paper 


Coated on one side. A good standard color, in red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, gray, white 


assorted packages, or one color only, 100 


sheets to a package. 


4c., per package 20c. 
., per package, 30c. 


6x6, wt. 7 oz., per package, 35c. 
Heavy Folding Paper 


For construction work. 


Six colors, 100 sheets to 








package, 7x7, wt. 20 oz., 25e. 6x6, wt., 18 oz., per 

package, 20c. 
Sewing Cards 

1141. Outline 

* eal a ¥ >” pricked out in sim- 

Ae.” 8 od A} ple design. Shown 

woth F ai ae not only on the face 

om / H t but clearly seen on 

He / whe the back. 314 ins. 

7! 1 . '} square, 100 cards 

. \ , to the box, 12 de- 

Ww Sno tee signs. Wt. 12 oz. 

Price, 40c. 

















box, 40c. 


Hundreds of other exclusive and distinctive aids to teaching 


1142. 20-simple designs of animals, flowers. etc. 
3% inches square, 100 ca 


rds to the box. Wt. 1502, 





sa YOU MUST PAY THE POSTAGE—DON’T FAIL TO INCLUDE IT IN YOUR REMITTANCE “@a 





We have prepared a 
Special Teacher’s Cat- 

g which will be 
mailed to you free up- 
on request. 


338 N. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


THE DOBSON -EVANS COMPANY 


130B So. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The postage is notincluded 
in the low prices we quote. 
Weights are given so that 
you can add the amount wo 

r zone. Avoid delay by 
sing this. 
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Madonna and Child Ferruszi 





We are not changing the price of the One Cent Size, 3x3}4, The Two Cent Size, 5}4x8, or the Ten Cent Size, 10x12. 


Song of the Lark. (Very effective) 
Shoeing the Horse 
The Shepherdess, Lerolle 


The Mill Ruysdael 


The Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620 - 1920 


What better chance to teach history stories than 


during this year? Use the Perry Pictures in teaching 
the story of the Pilgrims. 


Send 40 Conte ae 20 
Plymouth Rock 


ictures of the Pilgrims, 
5 4x8 


he Mayfiower, etc. Each 5 


Smaller size 1 ia 30 for 30 cents. 


The Gleaners 


Why not lay in’a supply of them before the price advances? 


Here are a few of the many subjects besides the subjects shown here: 


The Lake, b: 
A Helping d 
Sir Galahad 


Baby Stuart 
The Angelus 
Saved 


Corot 


Millet 


Reproductions of 


The World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 
Two Cent Size. 
Ten Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have 
selected, each 544x8, or for 25 Pilgrim subjects, etc. 


First of All Send 15 Cents for Our 64 Page 


3x34. For 50 or more. 
54x8. For 25 or more. 
10x12. For 5 or more. 





[Please do not sénd for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps. ] 


Any one of the six pictures shown here, $1.25; any two for $2.00; ten for $9.50. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 





*“Can’t You Talk?” 


The Perr Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study at the Beginning of the School Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 
Buy Large Pictures for Framing, Artotypes, NOW. 
PRICE OF THEM ADVANCES NOVEMBER I, 1920 
On paper 22x28 including the white margin. Until November 1, $1.00 each for 2 or 

more; 10 for $9.50; a single copy for $1.25. 


After Nov. 1, 1920, the price will be $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 
10 for $13.50. 


Holmes 
Bird Pictures 
in Natural Colors. 


Madonna and Child Raphael 


End of Day. (Especially beautiful) 
Stratford. (Most attractive) 
Dance of the Nymphs 








Spring, Cora 


Size 7x9 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
ORDER NOW for Fall Bird Study. 


ie 15 Pictures of Common Birds for 45 cent¢ 
11 Blue Jay 58 Scarlet Tanager 

13 pecker 76 Skylark 

16 Robin 83 Song Sparrow 

20 Cardinal 86 Wren 

21 Bluebird 87 Phoebe 

25 Bobolink 124 Bob White 


29 Meadow Lark 
600 other subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, Mountains, etc., at 3 cents each. 


150 subjects. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent picture, 9x12, a New York Edition picture, 7x9 
a colored Bird picture, and 54 pictures each about 2x2 printed in the Catalogue. 


ONLY UNTIL NOV. 1, 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 








Your pupils soon lose interest in a book constantly in hand 


Our School Classics for the Lower Grades 
Five or More at Eight Cents Each, postpaid 

















First Grade 


Esop’s Fables — 1 
ZEsop’s Fables — 2 
Selections from AZsop — 2 
Buds 

Flower Friends — 1 
Butterfly’s Baby 

Plant Babies 

Babes of the Woods 
Babes of the Meadows 
Butterfly’s Home 


Second Grade 


Little Red Riding Hood 

Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Roots and Stems 

Bird Friends 

Flower Friends — 2 

Flower Friends — 3 

Legends of the Springtime — 1 
Crusoe — 1 

Crusoe — 2 


188. 
190. 
196. 


Crusoe — 4 
Children of History — 2 
Springtime 

Third Grade 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales — 1 

Grimm ’s Fairy Tales — 2 

Story of Bryant 

Selections from Grimm — 1 
Selections from Grimm — 2 

Stories from Garden and Field —1 
Stories from Garden and Field —2 
Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of Eli Whitney 

Story of Hawthorne 

Story of S. F. B. Morse 

Story of Louisa Alcott 

Story of James Watt 

Story of the Norsemen 





125. 
193. 


Puss in Boots 

Story of Stephenson 
Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Liberty Bell 


Fourth Grade 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 

Story of Holmes 

Story of La Salle 

Story of Longfellow 

De Soto 

Marquette 

Stories and Rhymes of Woodland — 1 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland — 2 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland —1 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland — 2 
Stories and Rhymes of Flower-land—1 
StoriesandRhymes of Flower-land— 2 
Selections from Longfellow 

Joan of Arc 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 


New York 











RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AvsTIN BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 52 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 52 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 50 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 55 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 64 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 64 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 64 cents 


For Grade I11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 65c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 70 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 70 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 SO.WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 



































When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-46 5-16 





























PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








A New Book 


_for 


Little Pupils 


HUNDREDS of supplementary readers 

are published, but among them are 
very few simple enough for first year 
pupils, after they have finished their primer. 


PLAYTIME STORIES, by Acnes DunLop 
and Rosinson G. Jones, solves this prob- 
lem. It has seventeen delightful stories 
and poems, and is artistically illustrated in 
colors. The type is large and the words are 
arranged in word-groups instead of full 
length lines, thus assuring expressive 
reading. PLAYTIME STORIES will delight 
both teachers and pupils. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Rebecca Bowman Rosenbaum 


OTHERS’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations 
are now so numerous, and the manner of organization 
so well known, that I hesitate in giving much space 

to this phase of the subject. 
However, for fear there may be some school without 
such a club, I give these few points on organization. 
Should it be the principal’s first year in the community, 
he most likely will not be very well acquainted. Hecan find 


If possible, secure the president of the local Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs or the president of a nearby Mother’s Club 
to give a brief address on the value and purpose of such 
organizations. 

The social hour is another very important feature and 
should last about fifteen or twenty minutes; and in place 
of a committee — perhaps before the complete organization 
—several of the teachers may serve by introducing the 


able assistance among some of 
the teachers. During the first 


three or four weeks of the new ° 


session, while the teachers are 
visiting the homes of the pupils, 
they may talk with the mothers 
of the benefits derived from 
Mothers’ Clubs, at the same 
time noting especially those of 
the parents most capable of 
holding offices. So much de- 
pends upon the wise selection 
of officers. The reports of the 
teachers’ visits should be sub- 
mitted to the principal, who in 
the meantime has become ac- 
quainted with many of the 
mothers through their visits to 
the school. 

Having secured the names of 
those interested and most capa- 
ble, the principal may ascertain 
who will serve on the nominating 
committee and ask this com- 
mittee to meet and decide on 
those best suited for offices of 
president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and auditor. 
There must be several nominees 
for each office and nominations 
must also be in order from the 
floor or at the mass meeting. 

One important detail which 
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mothers and by serving some 
light refreshments, such as tea 
and cakes. ; 

We must also include in the 
organization the appointment! 
of various committees. It is 
well to have as many as possible, 
and with as capable a chairman 
as can be selected. The presi- 
dent usually appoints such com- 
mittees. By giving a great 
many members particular duties 
we can be assured of better 
attendance, since brief reports 
from all committees must be 
heard at each meeting. 

If the meetings are too 
lengthy, the attendance is apt 
to decrease. One hour and a 
half each month for regular 
meetings, the executive meeting 
held the week before, and the 
various committee meetings, is 
ample time to ask of the busy 
mothers of this day. 

Some of the most successful 
mothers’ clubs do not have 
regular dues, but funds to main- 
tain the organization are raised 
by entertainments, cake and 
pie sales, and the old-time 
rummage sales. 

Itisa wellknown fact that these 





is so often overlooked, is the 
proper notice to the mothers 





clubs can be made of lasting 
value to the mother, and this in- 








of the date and hour for the 
meetings. By all means send 


this notice several days ahead, and also have the papers 
Insert a notice. In some schooJs the personal notice to the 
mother is written by her own child. This can be very 
effective, provided the teacher carefully supervises the 
writing of these notes. In other schools cards are sent 
and the mother is requested to sign and return card 
stating whether or not she wil] attend. 


It is well to have a short program at the initial meeting. 


fluence must necessarily extend 
to the school and community. 

Secure the best speakers available to talk on helpful and 
timely subjects. In most communities there are many 
supervisars who will give good talks on their subjects and 
the value to the pupil. 

At one meeting the singing teacher gave a brief talk on 
the value of music, and also had fifty or more pupils sing 
their prettiest songs. Another music teacher led the 

(Continued on page 529) 
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Making the Past Real _ | 


By Celebrating the Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims 


Jennie L. Hendricks 
Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. \ 





Tableau 6 Priscilla and John Alden 


OR more than a century it has been impressed upon 
teachers that “to invest the past with an air of reality” 
is essential in effective history teaching. “Make your 

history instruction vivid and alive,” is the admonition 
constantly put forth by the best educators. 

An event actually experienced is, of course, the one which 
becomes a part of us and impresses itself most vividly upon 
our minds. But reality is obviously impossible in much of 
our history work. The teacher, however, can so present 
her topics that the effect of the actual experience is approxi- 
mately reached. 

In “Teaching of History,” by Johnson, we find, “To 
make the past real is to image material conditions and 
events and to reproduce in ourselves some semblance of the 
mental states that determined these conditons or events or 
were determined by them.” It is this condition which is 
produced when children dramatize events in history, write 
imaginary diaries, work out sand-tables, visit museums, etc. 

The tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims presents 
an unusual opportunity for producing in children of the 
lower grades this mental state which is so necessary in 
effective history teaching. 

Following is an account of the use made of celebrating 
the landing of the Pilgrims in a fourth grade. 

When the time came to teach “the Pilgrims” in the series 
of lessons on colonization, the teacher planned to have the 
class work out a program to which the parents could be 
invited. This was talked over with the children, who at 
once became very enthusiastic. When they discovered 
that it was just three hundred years since the Pilgrims 
landed, and that this tercentenary was to be celebrated 
in many places, they felt that such a program as we were 
planning was most timely. 

After much discussion, deciding upon some scheme and 
then changing when some better suggestion was put forth, 
we finally agreed upon the following program: 


Part I 
Play — The First Thanksgiving Day 
Act 1— The Landing 


Time, 1620 
ScENE, Plymouth, Massachusetts 


CHARACTERS 
Massasoit ......... ROBERT MONAHAN 
Squanto .......... DEBORAH WERRY 
eT eT eee RAYMOND STEERE 
Indian Braves ..... THEODORE Fitcu, ALBERT Ricz- 
ARDSON, KENNETH; MARBLE 
Mrs. White ....... Lucite ANDREWS 


Governor Carver ...ELIZABETH ELLSWORTH 
Capt. Miles Standish RosE GANNON 

John Alden ....... PHYLLIS MARBLE 
Priscilla Mullins... MADELINE MILLIKEN 
Pilgrim Woman ...CAROLINE BRYANT 


Act Il — First Thanksgiving Day 


Time — A year later 
SCENE — Same as_Act I 


CHARACTERS 


Governor Bradford. .CAROLINE BRYANT 
Others characters the same as Scene I 


This play was one chosen by the childrenffrom “Little 
American Plays for Little Americans,’’ by Hubbard. 


Part Il 


Tableaux 


The Mayflower Compact. 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

The Return of the Mayflower. 

The Peace Treaty with the Indians. 

The Narragansetts’ Snake-skin Challenge. 
Priscilla and John Alden. 

The First Thanksgiving. 

Pilgrims at Church. 

Pilgrims Going to Church. 

The Return of Captain Miles Standish. 


OOOH OP ONE 


—_ 


We found that, first of all, we must read from as many 
sources as possible and consult many pictures, in order 
that we might know the story and facts upon which our 
work was to be based. This furnished an effective motive 
for our reading lessons during the three weeks needed in 
preparing our program. We made use of many types of 
reading lessons, such as, sightr eading, when one child read 
from the single copy used while the class listened and re- 
produced what was read; dramatic reading when preparing 
the play; silent reading, when children read about special 
topics in preparation for written papers; appreciation 
lessons, when the teacher read from “The Courtship of 
Myles Standish”; and oral reading, when every child had 
a copy. 

Early in our project the question of costumes arose. 
While many articles, such as Myles Standish’s helmet, long 
skirts and white aprons, could be brought from home, many 
others had to be obtained from some other source. The 
children were not daunted by this, but decided to make the 
things themselves. Our drawing time was given over to 
this work. They made the Pilgrim hats and caps, and the 
collars and cuffs. Many attempts had to be made before 
satisfactory results were obtained. Pictures had to be 
consulted and much reading had to be done in order to 
know just what shape these articles should take. For 
collars and cuffs we found that the ordinary white drawing 
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paper was the most satisfactory, while white tissue paper 
served for the caps, and oak tag, colored black with ink, 
for the hats. 
& We soon found that the need of a fireplace was very 
imperative, for what is a scene of John Alden and Priscilla 
without one? By using boards, red cardboard and white 
aint, a fireplace, which had in its construction the possi- 
vf of an infinite number of arithmetic problems, was 
made. 

For our second tableau we decided to have the whole 
“*Pilgrim Band” come out and sing all verses of “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims.” Since the music was simple, 
they learned the song by note and committed all the words 
to memory with very little effort. 

How to make our audience interpret our tableaux as we 
wished was another problem. Several suggestions were 


~ made by the children. The one decided upon was to have 


each child choose a tableau about which he would write an 
historical description. Each tableau would then be pre- 
ceded by the reading of the proper composition. This 
necessitated consulting books and pictures and then the 
oral language work in preparation for the written paper. 
We made a list of the words needed, which gave us our 
subject matter for our spelling lessons. 

Another suggestion made by the children which was 
carried out, was the making of programs for our visitors. 
So our writing lessons for several days consisted of the 
copying of these programs and placing on the gray covers 
1620-1920. 


A short description of each tableau follows: 


1 The Mayflower Compact 


A small table, on which is placed a candlestick, is placed 
in center of stage. The Pilgrims are grouped at the back 
of table. Governor Carver is in act of writing at table 
with quill. 


2 Landing of the Pilgrims 
All come out and sing “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 


3 The Return of the Mayflower 


Priscilla is looking off, with handkerchief in hand raised 
in attitude of waving. Her father is seated on mound 
at her feet, holding her other hand, and with head drooping. 
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4 Peace Treaty with Indians 
(See illustration.) 


5 The Narragansetts’ Snake Skin Challenge 

Captain Myles Standish is standing at table, pouring 
powder into “cloth” snake’s skin. Arrows are lying on 
table. Pilgrim men are grouped back of table. Indian 
brave stands a little distance to the right, withJarms 
folded. 


6 Priscilla and John Alden 
(See illustration.) 


7 The First Thanksgiving 

Small long table is set with paper plates and cups, 
About this are seated, on small chairs, Indians and Pilgrims 
with bowed heads. Standing at center, back of table, jg 
Elder Brewster, with head raised, eyes closed, and hands 
clasped under chin in attitude of prayer. 


8 Pilgrims at Church 

Women are seated on one side of aisle, men on the other, 
All are very attentive to Elder Brewster, who stands at 
front, with Bible on table, one hand raised as if preaching, 


9 Pilgrims Going to Church 

Indians are peering from behind “paper” trees. Pil. 
grims are arranged by two’s, men with guns, women with 
Bibles. 


10 .The Return of the Mayflower 

John Alden and Priscilla are at center of stage. Priscilla 
looks much alarmed, hands slightly raised. Miles Standish 
stands just inside the door. The other Pilgrims are grouped 
about the table, where Elder Brewster stands, just ready 
to write with quill. 


These books proved of great assistance in this work: 


Primary History — Wm. H. Mace 

Stories of Early American History — Wilbur F. Gordy 

History Stories for Primary Grades — John W. Wayland 

Colonial Days — Wilbur F. Gordy 

Home Life in Colonial Days — Alice Morse Earle 

American History—First Book—Arthur Perry and Gertrude Price 

New England, Old and New,a pamphlet published by Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, will be sent on request to any teacher 


A History Lesson for Grade IV 


B. T. 


Christopher Columbus 


Life in Europe about year 1450. 
1 Dress and customs of people. 
2 What was believed about the world. 
3 Interest in the Far East. 
II The known routes to India. 
Genoa. 
Venice. 
Euphrates. 5 
Route to India closed because of capture of Con- 
stantinople. ; 
III Early life of Columbus. 
1 Birth at Genda. 
2 Poor parents. 
3 Early schooling. 
4 Experiences at sea. 
IV _Life’in Portugal. 
1 Occupations. 
2 Marriage. 


Cd Bl 


V_ New pian to reach India. 
1 By crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
VI Preparations for voyage. 
1 Failure to receive aid from Portugal. 
2 Columbus in Spain. 
3 Departure from Palos, August 3, 1492. 
VII First part of the voyage. 
1 Stop at Canary Islands. 
2 Homesick crew. 
VIII Second part of the voyage. 
Schemes of the sailors against Columbus. 
Signs of land. 
Discovery of land. 
The anchoring. 
The landing of the crew. 
Prayer on shore. 
Naming of land (San Salvador) 
Joy of crew. 
X(@ Discoveries in new land. 
1 Natives. 
2 Groups of islands. 
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XI Return to Spain. 
1 Happy welcome by all. 
2 Parade through streets. 


Columbus’ later life. 
Second voyage. 
Third voyage. 

Life in old age. 
Death. 


xX 


— 
m whe ES 


Assignment — Lesson I 



















1 What was believed 
about the world in the early 
part of the fifteenth century? 

2 What were the chief 
routes to India? 

3 Why was a new route 
to India needed? 





4 What do you know ; — =_— 
about the early life of Co- . = 
lumbus? ARIA 

5 What was Columbus’ ‘ie on : | 


plan to reach India? 

6 Towhom did Columbus 
go for financial aid? 

7 From what port did 
Columbus set sail? When? 


Assignment — Lesson II 

1 Where did Columbus 
stop on his first voyage? 
Why? 


What were some of the plots against Columbus? 
Name some signs of land. 

When was land first sighted? What was it named? 
What did Columbus find in the new world? 

How was Columbus treated on his return to Spain? 
Tell about the second and third voyages of Columbus? 
What do you know about the last days of Columbus’ 


CO SIS Ore Co bo 


life? 


Presentation 


The teacher will first recall the previous lesson by a few 
pivotal questions, or she ray utilize the topical outline of 
the previous lesson as a means of review. The large topics 
need only be placed on the board, for they will suggest the 
old subject matter. It is also a good plan to have the 
pupils keep their history outlines in notebooks. If the 
pupils have such outline books, the review may be con- 
ducted with note-book open. Next present the new 
subject matter. 

Do you know what holiday we celebrate this month? 
Whose fame is recalled on this day? Why do you think 
we celebrate October 12? In which century did Columbus 
live? Describe the dress of the Italian people of that time. 
What were their chief occupations? What was believed 
about the size and shape of the world at that time? What 
did the people believe lived in the sea? Why was there 
such great interest in the trade of the Far East? What was 
imported from India and China? (Various pupils who have 
been given Question 1 in the assignment will be able to 
report on the first topic in the outline, and will be able to 
give the answers to most of the above questions.) 

Let us see what the boys and girls have to report who had 
the next part of the assignment to study. 

By which three routes could India be reached? Come 
and trace these routes on the map, Mary. The capture of 
which city closed the main routes to India? Come and 
show Constantinople on the map, and explain why a new 
Toute was necessary. 

Where and when was Columbus born? 

Where did Columbus play when a child? 

Were his parents rich or poor? 
















For the Columbus Poster (see page 507) 


What kind of an education did Columbus receive? 

What subjects were then taught in school? 

What happened one day while Columbus was at sea? 

Why did Columbus go to Portugal? 

Whom did he marry there? 

What was Columbus’ plan to reach India? 

To whom did Columbus go for aid for his journey? 

In which country and from whom did Columbus receive 
ships for the voyage? 


From what port did Columbus set sail? When? 
Lesson II 

Why did Columbus stop at the Canary Islands? Why 
was the crew so homesick and dissatisfied? What plots 


were made ‘against Columbus? Name some of the first 
signs of land. 
When was land first sighted? 
What was it named? 
What was the first thing the crew did upon reaching shore? 
Describe the natives who were found in the new world. 
Point out on the map the groups of islands which were 
discovered, and name them. 
How was Columbus treated on his return to Spain? 
How many more voyages did Columbus make? What 
land was discovered? 
Did Columbus know, at his death, that he had discovered 


a new world? 


Free discussion should follow the reports given by the 
pupils upon their assignments in Lessons I and II. The 
teacher should always supplement with additional subject 
matter. The summary may be made by means of the 
topical outline, or by a few broad questions. The topical 
outline should be copied into a note-book after each subject 
has been taught. The assignments for the next lesson 
may be given to individuals, groups, or to the class as a 
whole, during a supervised study period. 


Text Books Used 
Beginner’s American History — Montgomery, page 1-14 
From the Old World to the New — Chapters 4, 5, 6 
History of the United States — Thompson — pages 4-8, 9, 11, 12 
Columbus and Magellan — Pages 1-67. 
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Ill 


Florence A. Powell 


(Book rights reserved) 


The October Project 


CTOBER—the sunset of the year—when all nature 
is preparing for winter! The trees prepare their buds 
for the next year’s leaves, prepare them so that the 

little buds can stand the long cold wet winter weather. 
The birds migrate to a warmer climate when the chill 
autumn winds warn them, also the caterpillar prepares for 
his long sleep in his warm snug home. How busy the in- 
sects become in October getting ready for winter. 

The brilliant coloring in nature, autumn garden flowers, 
the harvest with its golden stores, warn us of the coming 
winter. 

All this is the last glowing call of nature before she sends 
the great white winter, the night of the year. 

Have children observe the trees, leaves, fruits, flowers 
and vegetables, the market, stores, the farms and fields; 
bring into the schoolroom as many different specimens of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers and leaves as possible. These 
can be used for language lessons, art work (paper-cutting, 
drawing, painting, or clay modeling). 


First Week 


Flowers — Learn to recognize and name as many fall 
flowers as possible: the sunflower, geranium, goldenrod, 
white and purple aster, gentian, woodbine, milkweed pod 
and chrysanthemum. 


Fruits — Learn to recognize and name, after securing 
various kinds of fruits, the following: grape, apple, peach, 
plum, pear, cranberries and crab-apple. 


Special study of the apple — parts, stem, skin, pulp, 
seeds, core. 

The use of each part. 

Apple as a food. 

Compare size, color, form of various apples. 

Make an Apple Book, drawing, painting or cutting the 
different phases in the story of the apple. 

After the study of the flowers and fruits the children are 
awakened to the gorgeous colors of autumn: How easy 
to turn now to the trees with their gay foliage, knowing the 
colors by their proper names, and most eager now to learn 
the reason for their grand attire. 


Second Week 


Trees, Leaves and Buds — Just as we discovered all these 
beautiful surprises in nature, so our own wonderful land 
was discovered by one who wanted to know more than just 
what he saw and knew around him, so on Monday and 
Tuesday we study Columbus. 


Tuesday, Oct. 12 — “‘Discovery Day’’ 


Columbus 


On a bright October morning, 
Four hundred years ago, 

Into the western waters 
Three ships were seen to go. 


The grateful morning sunshine 
Lit up the masts like gold, 

And touched the happy faces 
Of the sailors bright and bold. 


His face with glory beaming, 
His head bared to the breeze, 
The good Columbus guided 
His vessels through the seas. 


Ten long weeks upon the ocean 
They have spent in hope and fear. 
Far from home and kindred 
And all their hearts held dear. 


But now they’ve reached their journey’s end, 
A safe and happy band, 
They plant the standard on the shore — 
For God and Fatherland. 
— From ‘’Month by Month” Book 


Suggestions for an Outline for a Lesson on 
Columbus 


Story of Columbus as a little boy. 

Where and when born. 

His love of the sailor and of the sea. 

His visits to the wharves. 

His great wish to become a sailor and sail around the 
earth. 

Wtat people thought of the shape of the earth. 

His visit to the king and queen of Spain. 

Wat the queen of Spain did to help him. 

Description of his three small vessels and their voyage. 

What he discovered. 

What all this means to us. 

(Have a picture of Columbus in the room. Salute our 
flag and sing “Star-Spangled Banner.”’) 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


How the trees get ready for winter — leaves are dropped. 
buds have a strong coat over them. 

Let the children select their own tree for observation, 
or have entire class select one tree. Especially notice the 
vacated nests. Where are the birds? Where do they go 
for winter? Why? Why do they come back in spring? 
How do they travel? Do they fly high? Does it take long 
for the journey? 

What kind of birds stay with us? 

What do they find to eat? 

Where do they live in winter? 

How do they keep warm? 

Our tree was an oak tree, growing upon the boulevard 
across from our school. We gathered the leaves, waxed 
them, pressed and mounted some, cut them out of paper 
free-hand, pasted them in our “Oak Tree Book.” The 
first picture was a cut-out of the tree. This we made, 
carrying paper and scissors with us, when we went for our 
first visit to learn about our tree, noticing especially the 
shape of the tree, how the tree branches, finding the oak 
trees, comparing size of trunk, leaves and height of tree. 

Our second lesson, as I have mentioned above, was the 
leaf lesson. 

What becomes of leaves that fall from the tree? How 
they decay and help make the soil richer. How they make 
a warm cover for the grass growing beneath. Observe 
the contrast between the oak leaves as to color and the 
gorgeous leaves from the other trees, especially the maple 
and yellow poplar leaves. 

Our third lesson out under our “Oak Tree” was the 
discovery of the acorn. After getting many we took them 
back to our room, studied them as to size, shape. color and 
use, then drew this conclusion; that by careful observation 
we might discover something around the oak tree hunting 
for acorns other than little boys and girls. Our next page 
in the book was a painted acorn and a free-hand cutting of 
many acorns. 

At last, one fine morning, a little tot discovered that no 
acorns were to be found, but at the bottom of the trunk 
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An October Booklet 


In the following pages, taken from booklets made by the children, the verses are the original work of the 


children. FLorENCE A. POWELL 








This is the bird that flew away, 
But he’ll come back some fine spring day. 


When October comes around 
Many fine apples can be found. 








This is the squirrel 
Who lives in the tree, 
He makes his own store, 
So his acorns are free. 





Now Mr. Squirrel is happy and gay, 
For when winter is here, he eats all day. 





of our tree was a large hole where, as he called him, lived 
“Frisk,” the squirrel. We immediately crossed over to 
the boulevard, although a reading lesson was to have been 
given; but after Tony’s discovery all effort in the reading 
direction would have been useless. We sat around our 
famous tree for over half an hour before Mr. Squirrel 
appeared. Now was our chance to study him in action 
as well as in reality. By this method it did not take a 
week to study the squirrel. We became acquainted with 
him in a very short time and studied him under the finest 
of conditions. Why spend endless time upon a certain 
phase of the work when, if we create the proper conditions, 
it can be done in a more profitable manner and in much 
less time. How we envy the children of the country their 
ideal settings and beautiful specimens; they need so few 
books; they are in the midst of nature wonders and can 
learn a lesson from every field and nook. 

We came back next day to cut a picture of our friend, 
the squirrel, but he, alas! in some way was wise, so we 
returned, made our cutting from the famous picture of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, “The Piper and Nut Crackers.” 
This cutting made the next page in our book. 

Many fine squirrels were made from clay, also now some 
children made the entire story from clay — tree leaves, 
hole in tree, acorns and squirrel. We learned the hole was 
his winter home where he stored his nuts, for many times 


in the winter the children reported seeing the squirrel 
peeping from his hole, so as to see the soft white blanket 
spread over his front yard. 


Suggestive Outline in Teaching the Squirrel 


Covering 

Are all squirrels the same color? 

Different colors upon different parts of the body do what 
for the squirrel? 

Use of the fur? 

Is it the same in winter as in summer? 

Of what use is the fur of the squirrel to man? 


Movement 

Different ways in which it moves. How many claws has 
it on each foot? Do they help in climbing? How does it 
sit and rest? How is it protected against a fall? 


Eating 
What does it like best to eat? 
What kind of teeth has it? 
How does it sharpen them? 
How does it hold nuts? 

Does it eat slowly or rapidly? 

Are the squirrel’s ears large? 
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How does he hold them? 
Does he hear well? 
How does he move? 
Learn a selection about squirrels, a song, a play story, a 
play game, and read about them. 

In the third or fourth grade, in place of the squirrel study 
the bee as a symbol of community life. 
Have a specimen of honey in the comb to introduce your 
esson. 


Outline 
How is the comb built? 
Shape of the cells. Why? 


Where does the bee get his honey? 

Children’s experiences and observations told. 

Name the flowers where the bee gets his honey. 

Does the bee in any way help the flowers? 

Study bee as to form: how made, habits, need of long 
tongue, sharp jaws, good eyesight, stiff hair on legs, hind 
leg pocket, use of the bee, kinds of bees, honey and wax as 
a commercial benefit to man. 

If possible, visit a beehive, but have many pictures and 
references in books to read in the room. 


Third Week 


Tuesday, October 1s — birthday of Helen Hunt Jackson, 
a lover of nature, a writer of the beautiful scenes and 
treasures that surround us. Tell the children the story 
of her life, leaving with them a desire to read in later years 
some of her poetry and books. On Monday and Tuesday 
read to the younger children her poem, “October’s Bright 
Blue Weather.” The older children delight in memorizing 
it. 


October’s Bright Blue Weather 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them from the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs, 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground ripe apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermath are growing. 


When springs run low and on the brooks 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sing noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
, — Helen Hunt Jackson 


(Have picture of Helen Hunt Jackson in room.) 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


Wednesday, October 19, Lafayette day. In morning 
talk tell children the reason we honor Lafayette on this 
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day; if possible, have his picture in the room so the children 
will become acquainted with him, so as to easily recognize 
it wherever they may see it. ee 
These days are spent in studying the preparation in our 
homes and on the farm for the coming winter season. 


In the home — Canning (fruits and vegetables), pickling, 
storing in supplies from stores (apples, potatoes, onions, 
carrots, turnips, etc.), canned goods, taking down of screens, 
weather stripping for windows, airing of blankets and 
winter clothing, putting away the summer clothes, putting 
in supply of wood and coal, fall house cleaning, the purchase 
of warmer clothes and rubbers. 


The farmer — Harvesting, getting in the grain, storing 
it in dry places, preparing a supply of food for his live stock, 
repairing barns, fences and farmhouse, putting under cover 
his farm implements, cutting wood, building a wood-pile 
near house, storing vegetables and fruits for family use, 
double windows and storm doors added to house, for the 
farmer, like the squirrel, believes in being ready; he does 
not take chances — it is far better to be prepared a little 
too soon than to be getting ready a little too late. 


Fourth Week 


Seeds, vegetables, Hallowe’en —'The milkweed, burdock, 
maple seed, dandelion, acorns and chestnuts are some of the 
well known seeds of fall; the two most favored by children 
are the milkweed and chestnut, the milkweed for its unusual 
beauty and the chestnut for its tasty flavor. 


Outline for the Chestnut 


When does it grow? 

Where is it found? 

Description of the burr both inside and out. 

Why is it covered with sharp needles? 

Color, and how does the burr feel? 

How is the burr opened? 

Into how many parts? 

How many nuts inside the burr? 

Description of the lining of burr? 

Why soft like velvet? 

Why are the nuts flat and not round? 

What use are chestnuts to man? 

(Always have specimens when teaching this lesson; if 
possible, each child should have a chestnut and when lesson 
is completed then eat and enjoy his own chestnut.) 

These references may be of some help: 


Wait and See and Little Chestnut Boys — In the Child’s World— 
Poulsson 

Stories of Trees — Mrs. Dyson 

The Cat, the Monkey and the Chestnuts — Grade Literature II 


Vegetables 


Of all the fall vegetables, the tomato, because of its 
brilliant color and of its general use as food, becomes the 
most attractive to children. 


Tomato — Color before and after it has ripened. Where 
and how does it grow? What time of the year are they 
most plentiful? Is the skin thick or thin? Smooth or 
rough? Has the tomato a dry or juicy pulp? Shape and 
various sizes of tomatoes? Shape of tomato seeds. How 
many? Various uses we make of tomatoes? 


The Pumpkin —Of all the October vegetables, the 
pumpkin stands first in the minds of children as to color 
and association as the most popular. Children not only 
see the pumpkin, but see the possibilities of a Jack-o’- 
lantern — the thriller of Hallowe’en. Now this, then, is 
the time to teach it. What a wondrous seed box it is! 
How beautiful are the many, many seeds arranged in it— 
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these seeds saved, washed and dried are the means of 
many a profitable hour of seat work; used in number 
lessons, designs, story telling, combined with inch sticks, 
they make many wonderful productions. Now we come 
to the days of delight, the getting ready for Hallowe’en. 
After studying our pumpkin we make our own Jack-o’ 
lantern in school; if we are to have more than one, some 
of the older children prepare them for us. The room must 
be decorated for the occasion. Children color pumpkins, 


cut out Jack-o’-lanterns, witches, black cats and brownies; - 


these are pasted upon windows, or made into blackboard 
decorations. We always make a Hallowe’en booklet, and, 
if possible, make our own verses. The following is a 
sample of work by a third grade child. 


October 


Have you ever heard the story 
Of the first real Hallowe’en, 
Where the witches dance together, 
Witches fat and witches lean? 


- When the black cats saw the witches 
They began to dance and sing, 
Calling for the Jack-o’-lanterns 
To dance in their fairy ring. 


All the excitement the children display can be utilized 
in language work, dramatization, story play, games, art 
work and number; three happy days the wise teacher has 
in store for her if she utilizes all her wonderful opportunities. 

Now the last session arrives that should be a party —I 
say should, for these school parties play a far more important 
part in the life of a child than most people realize. And too, 
a more fitting ending for the month of October could not 
be imagined. The older children plan, arrange and carry 
out their own program; our little tots can ably assist, but 
must be more or less directed. Arrange the room differently 
for a party, decorate attractively, have Jack-o’-lanterns 
lighted, room darkened, apples hung in various places, 
arrange a program of stunts, biting an apple on the string, 
feeding the Jack-o’lantern with rice, sitting on a pumpkin 
threading a needle, candy hunt, dramatization of familiar 
stories. Then just before dismissal darken the room and 
tell a mysterious story: even the story “The Shoemaker 
and the Elves,” told under these conditions, thrills the little 
tots and sends them home glowing with wonderment and 
delight. Their handwork should be taken home, for the 
home glories in the work done by the little tots; and here 
may I mention how one wise mother used the simple little 
cut-out Jack-o’lantern as place cards for dinner in their 
home on Hallowe’en. What an inspiration for her daughter 
in the coming years of her schooling! Most people, young 
or old, student or teacher, need but worthy recognition to 
spur them on to better and higher things 

Now, in closing this article, I want to advocate these 
parties as a bond between teacher and child, that strengthens 
more than any other one thing the greatest of all blessings 
in home or school —a perfect understanding. 


Selections for October 


October 


Now like Aladdin of the days of old, 
October robes the weeds in purple gowns. 
He sprinkles all the sterile fields with gold 
And all the rustic trees wear royal crowns. 
— Walter Malone 


There is something in October that sets the gypsy blood astir, 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill aflame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name.—Bliss Carmen 


Be thankful to the fields 
Though Summer’s sweets lie dead, 
It was their fleece that clothed you, 
Their green blades brought you bread.—Stanton 


Gather leaves and grasses, 
Love, to-day, 
For the autumn passes 
Soon away. 
Chilly winds are blowing, 
It will soon be snowing. — John Henry Bower 


Little Miss Chestnut lived in a burr, 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur, 
Jack{Frost cut it open with his silver knife 
Andftumbled her out at the risk of her life. 


October 
October is the opal month of the year. It is the month of glory, 


offripeness. It is the picture month. — Henry Ward Beecher 


October’s Party 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came — 
The Ashes, Oaks and Maples, 
And those of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed, 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 
And balanced all their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hollows 

At “hide-and-seek” they played, 
The party closed at sundown, 

And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 

They flew along the|ground; 
And then the party ended 

In jolly “hands around.” 





The Young Night 


When flitter-mice with zigzag flight 
Specked the green sky at twilight dim; 
When the wise bird from out the brim 
Of forest darkness to the light 

Floated and perched upon a height, 
With mellow voice to welcome night; 


When day was stolen from the dale 

To leave, where little river goes, 

One farewell, dusky gleam of rose; 

When down the purple of the vale 

A winged beetle boomed his tale 

And night-moth drank from night-flow’r pale; 


When gray churn-owl within a glade 
Purred through the gloaming, till the sky 
Throbbed with his goblin melody; 

When, by her stone, the glow-worm played 
And with her emerald lamp betrayed 

The new-born dewdrops on the blade; 


When young Night’s self in starry dress 
Came timid to her throne again — 

Sweet anodyne for dead day’s pain 

And fire and wound and fevered stress — 

With heart to soothe and will to bless, 

Then how I loved her loveliness! 

— Eden Phillpotts in The Atheneum 











5 The Project io an Enelich School 


A London Teacher 
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This is the House that Jack Built 


Ye young children love the old nursery rhymes and 
doggerels, and the suggestion that when it was our 

turn to have the Sand Model Tray we shouldillustrate 
the above rhyme, met with universal approval. A list of 
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things required was then made. It consisted of {the house, 
sacks of malt, rat, cat, dog, cow, maiden, man, priest and 
cook. 

Next, the form it should take was considered, and as 
most of the animals and people would be found on a farm, 
it was decided to make it form a part of a farm; therefore 
the shed and haystacks were added. 

Next began the actual work. The House, being the 
most important, was made first. 

Each child had a paper, 6x8”, given to it, and a 
square, 6” x 6’’, was cut out for the house, the other piece 
being used for chimneys and gables, as shown on diagram. 

The teacher made a house with children, on a much 
larger scale, and this was used for the model. The best one 
of the children’s was kept; the others were allowed to be 
taken home. 

The Sacks These were cut out of a piece of canvas or 
sacking, sewed up by the girls and filled with sand, with 
the word “Malt” printed outside. 

The rat, cat, dog, cow, maiden, man, priest and cook 
were all cut out by children, who brought pictures of the 
animals, etc., from their own picture books. These were 
cut out and pinned on the blackboard and an easy outline 
made by teacher in chalk. 

Free cutting is very difficult for little ones, but they have 
the gift of imagination so largely developed that the animals, 
etc., to them appeared to be what they represented. Teacher 
kept a few of the best of each, although only one was 
required. 

This, of course, took three or four lessons. 

Then: came the shed and the oblong haystack. These 
were made exactly as the house. In the case of the shed, 
the front piece is cut away after the whole is finished. 
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The haystack was colored dull green below and yellow 
above. 


The round haystack was made with an oblong and a 
circle. 


The dried grass was stuck on with a little glue or flour 
and water paste, and the top colored yellow with chalk. 

The background, with houses and church, was done by 
teacher, with colored chalk on brown paper. 

When all the things were ready, they were put in position 
by children. The steps of house were made with clay, 
and path to gate clay with small stones embedded in it. 

The fence around the house was made with small sticks 
(used for stick laying) and small branches of twigs, etc., 
stuck in to make the garden. 

When all was finished the children repeated the rhyme: 


This is the house that Jack built — 
This is the malt that lay in the house that Jack built, etc. 


All thoroughly enjoyed it. 





A Pony Project for the Wee 


Ones 


Annie E. Dakin 


URING the first weeks of school life, when it is so hard 
to arouse interest and get our children acquainted, 
it is necessary to find something with which they are 

familiar for a starting point. Every child loves a pony, 
and every child has seen or been interestedjinfone — more 
or less. 

Introduce a picture of a pony, one that contains action, 
and you have something to talk about. Let children look 
at it carefully; ask a few questions yourself via description: 
How tall is the pony? Its color — about its mane and tail? 
How many legs? —long or short? Will it grow and what 
will become of it? Does it wear shoes? etc. 

Follow this talk with another — on housing, feeding and 
caring for the pony. 

Encourage children to bring other pictures of ponies and 
later show them the best ones yourself, as, “The Thorough- 
bred,” “Horse Fair,” “At the Watering Trough,” with 
talks on each, but allowing the children to tell what they 
see in the picture first. 

Thus we come naturally to children’s free expression of 
previous knowledge regarding ponies and horses, gathered 
from their experience. 

There are bound to be enthusiastic talks about circus 
ponies — their wonderful manes and tails, coloring, tricks, 
etc. — also about the ponies at fairs and summer resorts — 
expressly for children to ride upon. 

Right here is the opportunity for the valuable talks on 
kindness to ponies and horses (and this will furnish many 
fine lessons). Introduce the favorite ryhmes, as, “I had 
a little pony whose name was Dapple Gray,” ‘Ride a 
Cock Horse,” with a story, now and then, told by the 
teacher. 

This leads to shoeing the pony, and the introduction 
of the songs they love, as, “The Blacksmith,” “Trot, trot, 
trot,” and the ever-welcome, never-tiresome story of “The 
Little Gray Pony” who lost his shoe. 

During this time of story and picture work, the children 
will love to cut pictures of ponies and horses and paste 
them in a book made of wrapping paper, neatly marked on 
the cover, “My Pony Book.” 

They will also try ‘the free hand cutting of a pony, or 
the hektographed copy prepared for them, coloring it 
brown, gray or black, with darker mane and tail — perhaps 
leave it all white, with cream colored mane and tail. 
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They will also love to knit harnesses with bright yarns 
on toy knitter, during spare moments. (These reins are 
used in pony game.) 

Thus having used the pony project in the language, 
music, and art work, the children are ready for a game, 
which they will play with greatest understanding and 
interpretation. 

The circus ponies, with their fancy steps and gay reins, 
have appealed to them continually. So they sing to the 
tune of “Auld Lang Syne”: 


The dear little ponies are all in their tent; 
They can hear the big band play, 

So come, kind men, and harness them up; 
And drive round the ring so gay. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, etc. 


Have the different ponies in cloak-room or corner of 
room — thoroughbred, gentle pony, dancing pony, mother 
pony and colt, high stepping pony, span, tandem, chariot 
ponies, not forgetting the lame pony. 

If you have music, any good two-step is easy for all kinds 
of ponies to adapt their steps. If no music is available 
children may sing any lively tune. 

The drivers go to tent one at a time, harness their pony 
or ponies, using the knit reins, and, at a signal, drive in 
and once or twice around the circle and off to tent again. 
When the lame pony comes limping along, if lessons in 
kindness have been fully developed, some one will in- 
tuitively run up to him, pat him on head and back, then 
hold up a measure of oats, which he eats, and then trots 
away, as if a cure had thus been effected. 

Wonderful power of concentration must be used in 
tandem and chariot work, i.e., to run togetl er in even step 
and to exact time of music. Nearly alwzys the step is 
suggested by the pony represented, as, thoroughbred steps 
high, with head well up, fists doubled up on chest; gentle 
pony trots along softly on toes, bowing head at each step, 
fists placed on hips; pacer lifts feet and throws legs out from 
knee; tandem — one pony behind other, some distance 
apart — first pony with fists on chest, second, hands on 
reins at side, heads high, lift feet high; span and chariot 
ponies, place hands on harness in front of body, step high 
altogether, to exact time. 

This game is splendid for physical training, and a delight 
to the children every time it is used. 

The pony project, although designed for first weeks of 
school, holds its interest all through the year. 





The Green Village 


How quietly each year the seasons grow 
From the first windflower to tke last thin snow, 
And quietly all day the people pass, 
With silent feet, along the green short grass 
That stretches like a green road by each door, 
And gathers wind scents from the wind-whipped moor. 
Young children take their first shy tumbling walk, 
And old men have their long accustomed talk 
On green ways bright with dew and yellow sun, 
Or red with clover when hay-time’s begun. 
On every side the green slopes travel high — 
Loud with loud winds and ceaseless lapwing cry; 
The great hills hold the vale in their green arms, 
Secure from winds and wind-born night alarms. 
Here, waking, you can catch the waters’ song, 
So still are the green lands they tread among; 
And you can hear, at sundown, when you pass, 
The white horse tearing up his. evening grass. 
— Dorothy M. Roberts in The Atheneum 
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Community Study II 


e, 
- Andrey Lapham 
nd Second Grade process of dyeing. Dye yarns as the women did, — 
ns Wwe Indian work is mentioned for primary gradeS Peach leaves to give yellow color. (See “Weavers an 
ne. we almost involuntarily find ourselves thinking Other Workers, p- 91.) Work out Navajo designs, and 
“Hiawatha.” Would it not be better to leave this if possible weave into rugs. Try to have children see a 
poem untouched for a grade in which the children can T¢4! Navajo rug. . 
fully comprehend and enjoy it as fresh material, rather , Dramatize a trading scene between the Navajo and 
than as a story already taken in the primary grades? Pueblos. Why were these two sets of Indians anxious to 
There are many other Indian stories available which are ‘tade? Can you think of any reason why Navajos: could 
better suited to children in the primary grades—as 0°t make clay jars? 
“Mewanee,” “Red Feather,” and “Children of the Cliff.” Compare Shepherd Life in the Mountains Why do these 
The Hiawatha readers offer attractive illustrative material, Shepherds have goats instead of sheep? Reproduce moun- 
of however. tain side. Use corner of room or playground. Make 
er Visit museum to see Indian figures and Indian relics. villages, flocks of goats, shepherds and houses. Make 
ot Make large wigwam, preferably of cloth, and decorate 100M book about use of goat. Use large sheets of paper, 
with Indian designs painted with oil colors. Make large each child contribute a story, bring in cuttings, or illustrate 
ds papoose board and lace large doll in. Make dishes in clay. by drawing. Teacher may print these stories — signed 
le Make mortar and pestle and grind corn. Make weapons — by children — then room can use book or chart for reading. 
bow and arrow, spears, tomahawk, — headdress. Study Milk, cheese. Pails and bottles were made of skin. Cloth 
y significance of the different colors and marks that the ™4de from hair—no need of dyeing. Why? Yarn for bags. 
in Indians put on the feathers. Bring in feathers, dye and Compare shepherd life in Greece with shepherd life the 
n. mark them, make headdresses to wear; simple Indian children know about. Work out in same way. 
* costumes to wear. Draft patterns first. Make shepherds, pipes and costumes. Play shepherd. 
- Work out Indian play. Give this in the park or in Build on playground sheds of brush, making them large 
" school auditorium. While working out play use every enough to get into. A simple Greek shepherd might be 
is opportunity for language teaching. given since costumes could be easily put together and 
In re-telling parts of the story, tell it in the first person, illustrations are easy to get. Crooks, shepherds’ pipes, etc., 
n “I am Mewanee. It is time for me to fast, so I will go to ™ay be made by the boys. - 
p the woods,” etc. This will get away from using words of Bedoui 
is the books and more thoroughly test comprehension. —" ; : 
S If a small admission is charged for the Indian play, the Contrast the Bedouins with other shepherd peoples. 
e children will get a chance to learn number combinations. Dress big doll as an Arabian. Cook as the Bedouins did. 
, Let them learn to use the one-quarter inch rulers to measure Construct the tools, lances, long guns that they used. 
a and make the wigwam, papoose board, etc. Learn yards, What did the Bedouins do when the grass supply was 
e feet and inches in measuring. From the cost of the cloth exhausted? Play moving day. List the duties of the 
n for costumes, study money values. If the children buy Women — churning, grinding coffee, taking down tents. 
t their own cloth — How much did your mother pay for the Method of making fire. (With a steel and hard stone.) 
" goods? How many yards did she get? If she gave the Children of Bedouins — their duties, games, tasks. 





man $1.00, how much change did she get? 

Make Indian scrap book. Each child can contribute his 
story (signed) and the teacher may hektograph these, 
put them together, and after each pupil illustrates his, he 
will have his own Indian reader. Use these books in 
reading class. 

Write invitations for the play and make posters to put 
up in the windows and doors of the school building. Use 
pictures taken from magazines and use the printing press 
for the posters. The use of the press will give a motive 
for learning the alphabet thoroughly and in order. Make 
Indian posters for bulletin board. Have an Indian corner 
containing real Indian relics brought by children. 

After the study of these primitive Indians, bring out the 
fact that Indians still exist to-day. Show pictures of 
Indian reservations and pictures of the Cliff Dwellers. 
Take up the study of Lolami. 

In reading the story to the children stop when Lolami 
has a problem and let pupils try to work it out, each in his 
own way — then see what Lolami actually did. Use the 
sand-table, a corner of the room, or part of the playground 
to work out the Cliff Dwellers’ home. Study patterns 
they used on pottery and make some. This kind of Indian 
life can be worked out much in the same way as the earlier 
Indian community was. 


Navajo Workers 

This introduces a new phase of life — Indians keeping 
sheep and making weaving their chief occupation. Make 
sand table model sheep of clay, then cover them with 
wool, if it can be obtained. 
Weaving was done by the Navajo women. Take up the 


Dramatize story of Iellal. Make free illustrations from 
the story of Giotte. Put the best of these illustrations on 
the bulletin board, use printing press and make title for 
story represented by these scenes. 


Persian People 


“Weavers and Other Workers,” page 95. 

Who did the dyeing? Who did the weaving? How long 
did it take to make a rug? How did weavers feel toward 
rugs? 

‘A rug fair. Read description and let each pupil illustrate 
his idea of the fair. Value of Persian rugs to-day. Provide 
for children’s seeing of a Persian rug. 


Postal Project 

About Christmas time, when packages are being sent, 
or when need of sending letters may arise, as at St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, address envelopes. Learn to write own address. 
For number work study postal rates, cost of sending one 
letter, ten letters, etc. Work out number combinations 
through 12, or farther, in this way. Let children build 
post-office with blocks and play sending packages. 

Study of parcel post system. Address and send real 
packages, if possible. If this study comes at Christmas 
time, make toys and bring toys from home to send to other 
children. 

Study collection of mail and play postman. Learn to 
tell time when mail is collected, using a toy clock or a large. 
clock face. Visit depot when mail train comes in. In- 
vestigate way of mailing letters on a train and teach 
advantages of mailing them this way. Study special 
deliveries. 
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My Little Dog 


Con malto espressione. 





I'll nev-er hurt 
Poor lit - tle thing, 
Con molto espressione. 


like to see i wag 
do you know 


his tail, 
he will mind 


Then I will never hurt my dog, 
And never give him pain, 


Special Days 

Activities related to the observation of special days often 
become a part of home and community problems. These 
are often problems of short duration, not complete studies 
relating to the occasion. For example, St. Valentine’s Day 
in a primary school does not bring up the study for the 
historical background of the day, or a rather completely 
worked out study of mail distribution, though it may 
suggest the making and sending of a valentine to Mother 
or Father, or a friend, the making of a mail box, playing 
— addressing valentines and mailing and distributing 

em. 

Special days are often not easily observed in primary 
grades because their historical significance is so far removed 
from child life and interests. Yet we feel compelled to 
make some observation of them, because they are being 
observed by older members of the family. It is perhaps 
a good plan to select some one feature of the occasion 
which is most easily understood by the children, and relate 
the activities to that. For example — Washington’s birth- 
day may suggest patriotic activities. The fact that 
Washington was a great soldier may be the most easily 
understood fact relating to his life. This may suggest 
soldier costumes, soldier games — marching with drum, 
“King of France,” and suitable decorations for the room. 

HALLOWE’EN This special day offers cutting and color- 
ing decorations for the room, and preparation for the 
Hallowe’en games. 

__ Tuankscivinc Activities on this day must relate to the 
idea of the harvest. Some appropriate activities are cut- 
ting and coloring of fruits and baskets of vegetables, mak- 
ing a harvest poster and appropriate decorations for the 
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CurstmMas In all probability7Christmas is the holiday 


most anticipated and enjoyed by the Children. They 
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But treat him kindly ev’ry day, 
And he’ll love me again. 


should have the chance to anticipate its coming through 
seasonal projects for some time beforehand. Cut out toys 
and make scrap books for girls. Animal and toy scrap 
books make delightful gifts for other children. Make such 
simple things as Jack-in-the-box and little baskets to be 
filled with nuts, candy, etc. Bring toys from home to send 
to less fortunate children. 

Easter If possible, emphasize the idea of the awakening 
of life. Give attention to the planting of bulbs and the 
gathering of early spring flowers. The nature study work 
for the spring may be suitably launched by such interest. 

May Day Make May baskets, gather early spring 
flowers to fill them, cut and color flowers, make May time 
decorations for the schoolroom. A May pole poster would 
be very appropriate if there is any observation of May Day 
in school. 
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A Department for Story Tellers 
Children’s Stories—’7TThe Animal Type II 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Among the “Tales by Mrs. Mary Sherwood,” 1775-1851, 
which belong to the didactic school, “Little Robert and the 
Owl,” quoted by Mr. Lucas in “Old-Fashioned Tales,” is 
a good type of the religious tale not marred by too much 
moral priggishness, as sometimes happens in other tales by 
Mrs. Sherwood. “Little Robert and the Owl” is a good 
narrative, well-told and interesting. It has one point, a 
good climax, uses good language, and contains among 
pleasing characters, a strong child. It has a nature setting 
and is simple, direct, and suggestive. It could be told in 
connection with the study of the owl or of snow. 


“As little Robert said these words he was surprised by a 
loud hooting noise, as he thought, near to his lodging. He 
started, and listened again. The noise was repeated still 
nearer. ‘That is not a man’s voice,’ said Robert, ‘neither 
can it be a wolf or a jackal — there are no such creatures 
in England. What can it be? I will not be frightened: 
I know I shal] be taken care of.’ 

“The little boy then looked out of his tree. It would 
have been quite dark but for the reflection of the snow 
which was now ceasing to fall. Robert, however, could 
distinguish nothing moving on the ground near him. He 
then looked up to the branches of the nearest trees, among 
which he espied two small twinkling eyes that seemed to 
be staring at him. He was at first so frightened that he 
could not prevent himself from crying out, whereupon the 
two eyes disappeared, while he heard a fluttering sound 
like that of wings. Moreover, the branches of the opposite 
tree were shaken, which caused the snow to fall from them 
in large flakes. A minute afterwards Robert heard the 
same hooting which had startled him before, but at a 
greater distance. Little Robert considered for a moment, 
and then said: ‘Surely it is an owl which has frightened me 
so, and perhaps I have got his bed in this hollow tree. 
No wonder, therefore, that he stares at me with his little 
twinkling eyes, and fills the wood with his hooting. But, 
by your leave, Mr. Owl, I shall keep possession of your 
bedchamber this one night, whether you are pleased or 
not.’ So saying little Robert began to laugh.” — From 
“Little Robert and the Owl,” in “Old-Fashioned Tales,” 
E. V. Lucas 


“The Little Woodman and His Dog Cesar” is another of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s tales which might be included among 
animal types of realistic stories. 

About 1778 Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, also a follower of 
Rousseau, interested in the new education, published a 
nature story entitled “The History of the Robins.” The 
story became popular as soon as published; and when 
viewed against the dreary primers, battledores, and spelling- 
books, which preceded it, is worthy of the praise which great 
critics and of the illustration which some of the most 
distinguished European bird-painters, gave it. It is the 
story of a family of Robins and of the doings of the Benson 
family. Little Marjorie Fleming, that quaint child-friend 
of Sir Walter Seott, wrote in her diary: “I like to read the 
fabulous histories of Robin, Dickey, Flopsey, and Peccay 
(poor Marjorie did not spell very well) and it is very amusing 
fot some were good birds and some were bad, but Peccay 
was most obedient to her parents.” 

One of the old tales which was a favorite of Miss Yonge’s 
childhood, is “The Perambulations of a Mouse,” by a 
friend of Mrs. Trimmer’s, Dorothy Kilner, 1755-1836, 


published by Mr. Marshall of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. The story told of Nimble, Longtail, Bright Eyes, 
and Soft Down. There are charm and pathos in the gradual] 
loss til] Nimble alone remained to tell his tale. He tells the 
conversations he overhears, a dialogue between two little 
girls in bed, on imaginary terrors of robbers, and a conversa- 
tion between the nurse, who is undressing baby, and the 
footman called in to destroy Soft Down, caught in a 
trap. 
Among old animal tales might be mentioned “Dame 
Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonderful Cats,” which 
has become famous through Ruskin’s reprint, with addi- 
tional verses. The poem was first issued by A. K. Newman 
and Company, of the Minerva Press. The original illus- 
trations were by R. Sennet or Sinnet, who also illustrated 
“Deborah Dent and Her Donkey.” “The Gaping Wide- 
Mouthed Waddling Frog,” which was one of the Walter 
Crane Picture-books, was one of the little books in ‘The 
Leadenhall Series of Reprints of Forgotten Books for 
Children,” contributed by Mr. Andrew Tuer in 1813, to 
which he has written a very interesting preface. 

About 1847 a very charming animal realistic story, 
“Bob and Dog Quiz,” was published in England, in a 
collection, ‘Simple Tales for the Young,” by an unknown 
author, who also wrote “The Children of the Forest.” 
“Bob and Dog Quiz” is quoted by Mr. Lucas in “Old- 
Fashioned Tales.” Fora story of its time it is most unusual) 
in its lack of didacticism, its vivid portrayal, and lively style, 
it is brimful of fun and high spirits. It contains a delightful 
personality, the boy Bob, presents very attractive child life, 
and a sympathetic appreciation of childhood. 


A very pleasing French animal tale is “The Story of a 
Donkey,” by Madame de Segur, 1860. This is the memoirs 
of a donkey, Neady, written for his master, Harry, to tell 
him: “We donkeys have been and still are often badly 
treated by human beings. When you have read my 
history you won’t say any more ‘as stupid as a donkey, or 
as obstinate as a donkey’; but as ‘sensible as a donkey,’ 
as ‘clever as a donkey,’ or as ‘gentle as a donkey.’ Among 
many interesting adventures the story presents a beautiful 
picture of Jack and Janie and their pet donkey 

In America, the dreary time of the ‘“ Horn-Books,” 
“Battledores,” ‘“Spelling-Books,” and “New England 
Primer of 1691,” was followed by the introduction of 
pleasant little books. The animal tale followed the path 
first taken in England, for in 1787 Isaiah Thomas printed 
in America all of John Newbery’s English publications for 
children. Other American publishers followed his example 
in reprinting English editions. The character of these 
early books in America was largely due to the esteem in 
which the opinions of John Locke upon education were held. 
In 1744 “The Child’s New Plaything,” reprint, by Draper 
and Edwards of Boston, among its alphabets in rhymes, 
proverbs, fables and stories, contained with “St. George 
and the Dragon,” “Guy of Warwick,” and “Brother and 
Sister,” the anima] tale, “Reynard the Fox.” In 1747 
Benjamin Franklin published Dilworth’s “New Guide to 
the ish Tongue.” This contained “Select Fables,” 
each fable adorned with a wood-cut, probably by Franklin. 
“Animated Nature,” by Oliver Goldsmith and “The 
Natural History of Four-footed Beasts,” probably by him 
also, were very popular in America. The character of these 
early books in America was largely due to the esteem in 
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— the opinions of John Locke upon education were 
held. 

In “The Storyteller,” 1829, a collection of original tales 
published by Monroe and Francis of Boston, illustrated 
with wood-cuts, are “The Life of a Horse,” supposed to be 
written by himself, “The Bird,” a story in which some chil- 
dren bring home a wounded magpie, “The Faithful Dog,”’ 
and “The White Pony.” 


About this time began the reign of Peter Parley, Samuel 
Goodrich, of Boston, and his tales, 1793-1860. Peter 
Parley, as over against the popularity of fairy tales following 
the introduction of Perrault in England, asked, “Do not 
children love truth?” He aimed to teach them things 
wholesome and pure. He followed naturally in the path 
of Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Trimmer and Hannah More. On 
a visit to England in 1823 he met Hannah More and 
investigated English children’s books. He produced many 
children’s books and was very popular in America and in 
England. His books were pirated; and in England no 
less than eight authors signed the name Peter Parley. 
“Peter Parley’s Tales of Animals,” 1830, describing 300 
beasts, birds, etc., got into the schools. His “Winter 
Evening Tales,” Boston, 1830, which has the old-fashioned 
hand-colored illustrations, contains several tales about 
children and animals: in “The Truants,” or “Henry and 
Ellen,” Dog Tartar found the children when lost in the 
wood. 


A number of collections which appeared about this time, 
such as “The Atlantic Souvenir,” 1827, and “Friendship’s 
Offering,’ 1832, contained poetic pieces of birds and other 
animals, under the influence of the romantic poets. Blake’s 
“Little Lamb” and “The Tiger,” and poems by Cowper, 
Tennyson and Longfellow were very popular. Readers, 
like “‘Emerson’s Third Class Reader,” Philadelphia, 1838, 
contained, as lessons, a number of fables, animal anecdotes 
and animal stories, such as “The Wild Horses of South 
America.” 

An.unusually fine collection is “The Boy’s and Girl’s 
Annual,” “A Christmas and New Year’s Present.,” by T 
H. Carter & Co., Boston, 1844. The contents are well- 
selected, varied, and of a very good quality, including 
among contributors, Jacob Abbott, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs, 
Eliza Goodwin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, F. S. Arthur, and 
Mrs. F. S. Osgood, while its numerous engravings are 
exceptionally fine. It contains a description of a new game, 
“Dr. Busby,” with one beautiful illustration. It includes 
a number of animal tales, ‘‘Voltamad and his Horse,” by 
Edward Wilson, a very unusual tale, ‘The Story of a 
Greyhound,” being the “Story 2f Gellert,” “Anselmo’s 
Escape” or ‘The Dog Saint Bernard,” and a very pleasing 
story, too long to quote here, “ Faithfulness,” or “The Story 
of the Bird’s Nest,’”’ by Mrs. Eliza Goodwin. 


Jacob Abbott, 1803-79, produced for children the “Rollo 
Books,’’ 28 volumes, Crowell, 1855, and the “Franconia 
Books,” 10 volumes, Harper, 1850, and others. They 
followed in line with the Peter Parley books in presenting 
real life interesting to the child. Naturally they contained 
many animal episodes, such as, “How to Treat a Kitten,” 
in “Rollo Learning to Read.” In“ Mary Bell,” the children 
learn about barn swallows and we have “Mary Bell and 
Carlo,” while in “Beechnut” there is an “Adventure with 
the Great Black Bear.” 

The modern story distinctly of the animal type, since 
1850, has a basis of natural science, but it also seeks to 
search the motives back of the action; it is a psychological] 
romance. One of the earliest animal. tales of this type is 
“The Good-natured Bear,’”’ by the Enylish critic, Richard 
Hengist Horne, 1846. It was written just when men were 
beginning to gain a greater knowledge of animal life, and 
it is both psychological and imaginative. . 
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Early modern animal tales, such as “Black Beauty,” 
show sympathy with animals, but their psychology is 
human. Such also is Dr. Brown’s “Rab and His Friends.” 
In Emest Thompson Seton’s “Krag,” which is a master- 
piece, the interest centers about the personality of the 
animal and his purely physical characteristics. Perhaps 
it is true that these physical characteristics are somewhat 
overdrawn, and that overmuch freedom has been used in 
interpreting these physical signs. But “The Biography 
of a Grizzly,” “Wild Animals I Have Known,” and “Lives 
of the Hunted,” make a strong appeal to children and give 
them much pleasure and interest in animal life. 

In Kipling we have a later evolution of the animal tale. 
His animals possess personality in emotion and thought. 
In “ Mowgli of the Jungle” we have a child living amongst 
animals that are humanized, possessing human power of 
thinking and expressing. In real Jife animal motives are 
simple, one dominant motive crowds out all the others. 
But Kipling’s animals show very complex motives, they 
reason and judge more than our knowledge of animal life 
justifies. However, it seems that Kipling has been very 
careful to differentiate between the intelligence of Mowgli 
and the beasts, in that Mowgli could create an idea and 
make the idea control a number of actions to one end, he 
could conceive a plan. 

Among modern animal tales suited to older children may 
be mentioned, “‘A Boy I Know,” “Four Dogs,” and “Some 
More Dogs,” by Laurence Hutton. “Bob, Son of Battle,” 
by Alfred Ollivant, is a Scottish tale of shepherd dogs. 
It portrays life, and the love of man and dog, and it is full 
of noble traits of character. But it lacks unity in a 
and it 1s unpleasant in its portrayal of ill feeling and strife. 

To-day, for very little people, we have a great many 
pleasing animal tales. We have “The Pig Brother,”’ by 
Laura Richards, “Loveliness,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and “ Moufflou” and the sad “‘ Dog of Flanders,” by Louise 
de la Ramée. There are the stories by Beatrix Potter, 
“Peter Rabbit,” “Tom Kitten,” “Ginger and Pickles,” 
“Pigling Bland,” and the rest. More recently appeared 
“The Strange Story of Mr. Dog and Mr. Bear.” Mr. 
Thornton Burgess has given us delightful animal stories, 
“The Mother West Wind Stories,” “The Adventures of 
Reddy Fox,” “Jerry Muskrat,” and “Sammy Jay,” and 
“Tommy and the Wishing-stone Stories,” in which the 
child successively enjoys the strange adventures of a 
Muskrat, a Toad, a Ruffled Grouse, Honker the Goose, and 
other interesting personages. Katherine Pyle has given us 
“Six Little Ducklings” and “The Tale of Two Bunnies,” 
and Josephine Gates “Nannette and the Monkey” and 
ae Land of Delight,” a story about ponies on a pony 
arm. 

In 1906 “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” by Selma 
Lagerléf, Sweden’s greatest writer of fiction, was published 
in Stockholm, and it immediately became the most popular 
book in Sweden. The book was the result of a commission 
to the author to write a reader for the public schools of her 
country. It embodies the work of a three years’ study of 
nature, animal and bird life, and unpublished folk-lore and 
legends of certain provinces. It ranks as a romantic 
animal tale because the adventures of Nils are adventures 
among animals. It is one of the classics for older children. 

Perhaps the latest evolution of the animal tale* proper 
is by Charles G. D. Roberts. The animal characters of his 
“Kindred of the Wild” are given animal characteristics. 
They have become interesting as exhibiting these traits 
and not as typifying human motives; they show an animal 
psychology. The tales have a scientific basis; and the 
interest is centered in this and not in an exaggeration of it. 

In the French modern animal drama, ‘‘ Chanticleer” 
(which means “‘clear-singing’”), by Edmund Rostand, the 


* The large subjects in this sketch of the animal tale have been 
slighted purposely, as they will be dealt with more particularly in later 
n 
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These photographs of the original production of Chanticleer, in Paris, were published, with many others, in L’Iilustration 


Cock is characterized by the spirit of poetry and passion 


for the glory of the rising sun. This drama has been pro- 
duced upon our American stage with wonderful scenic 
effect. With a description of a scene from “Chanticleer” 
entitled “The Guinea Hen’s Day at Home,” and with the 
quotation of the modern animal tale by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the modern animal tale has reached the present-day 
new contributions. 


The Guinea Hen’s Day at Home 

“This was the Guinea Hen’s Day at Home. All the 
fowls of the Farm-yard were to come to her corner in the 
Kitchen-Garden where she was holding her Five o’clock Tea. 
How festive the Garden looked with its huge green cabbage- 
heads! And the guests would surely find interesting the 
great wheel-barrow on the other side, and the fine watering- 
trough behind it that would furnish tea for all. ‘The big 
White Gander’ called out one of the Guinea Hens, who 
stood as Door-Keeper at the Garden-Gate, to announce 
each arrival with due solemnity and proper importance! 
The White Gander, with dignified waddle, descended the 
tier of two steps to walk to the receiving Guinea beside 
the cabbage-heads, bow a gracious greeting, and receive 
a welcome nod. Then came the Turkey Hen and the big 
Black Turkey, the White Hen, the big Gray Hen, the Black 
Hen, the three dear little fluffy Yellow Chicks, who huddled 
delightfully under the standing wheel-barrow, the squatty 
Guinea Pig, and the Peacock with his huge proud tail. 
Then there was the Duck, and the big Black Cat, who 
settled himself comfortably by the Garden Gate, and the 
shaggy Gray Pointer, who promptly placed himself honor- 
ably in the wheel-barrow, fom which pulpit he ventured 
to remark with hairy growls whenever the spirit moved him. 


From his perch on the side of the Garden above the water- 
ing-trough, the Blackbird watched the arrivals swarming 
below, but he knew all had not yet come. The beautiful 
gay Pheasant Hen, with the loveliest of tail-feathers, dressed 
in red and gold, was the latest comer. And now all sorts 
of Cocks were appearing, the Great Cock from China, the 
big White Cock from India, the coal-black fighting Game 
Cock, and seven other Cocks. But The Cock had not 
come — would he? He was the King of the Farm-Yard 
and all obeyed him. Would he honor this party? All the 
animals looked at one another with the same question. 
The dear beautiful Pheasant thought she knew, for that 
very morning when he had sung for her his glorious call 
to the Sun at Dawn, she had told him she would be there. 
But the Door-Keeper ended her reflections by announcing 
‘The Cock!’ And Chanticleer, the King of the Farm-Yard, 
entered!”—A Scene from “Chanticleer,” by Laura F. Kready. 


The Hen that Hatched Ducks 


“Once there was a nice little hen that we will call Mrs. 
Feathertop. She was a hen of most excellent family, 
being a direct descendant of the Bolton Grays, and as 
pretty a young fowl as you would wish to see of a summer’s 
day. She was, moreover, as fortunately situated in life 
as it was possible for a hen to be. She was bought by 
young Master Fred Little John, with four or five family 
connections of hers, and a lively young cock, who was held 
to be as brisk a scratcher and as capable a head of a family 
as any half-dozen sensible hens could desire. 

“T can’t say that at first Mrs. Feathertop was a very 
sensible hen. She was very pretty and lively, to be sure, 
and a great favorite with Master Bolton Gray Cock, > 
account of her bright eyes, her finely shaded feathers, an 
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certain saucy dashing ways that she had, which seemed to 
take his fancy. But old Mrs. Scratchard, living in a 
neighboring yard, assured all the neighborhood that Gray 
Cock was a fool for thinking so much of that flighty young 
thing — that she had not the smallest notion how to get 
on in life, and thought of nothing in the world but her own 
pretty feathers. ‘Wait till she comes to have chickens,’ 
said Mrs. Scratchard. ‘Then you willsee. I have brought 
up ten broods myself — as likely and respectable chickens 
as ever were a blessing to society — and I think I ought to 
know a good hatcher and brooder when I see her; and I 
know that fine piece of trumpery, with her white feathers 
tipped with gray, never will come down to family life. 
She scratch for chickens! Bless me, she never did anything 
in all her days but run round anc eat the worms which 
somebody else scratched up for her!’ 

“When Master Bolton Gray heard this he crowed very 
loudly, like a cock of spirit, and declared that old Mrs. 
Scratchard was envious because she had lost all her own 
tail-feathers, and looked more like a worn-out old feather- 
duster than a respectable hen, and that therefore she was 
filled with sheer envy of anybody that was young and 
pretty. So young Mrs. Feathertop cackled gay defiance 
at her busy rubbishy neighbor, as she sunned herself under 
the bushes on fine June afternoons. 

“Now Master Fred Little John had been allowed to have 
these hens by his mamma on condition that he would 
build their house himself, and take all the care of it; and, 
to do Master Fred justice, he executed the job in a small 
Way quite creditably. He chose a sunny sloping bank 
covered with a thick growth of bushes, and erected there 
a nice little hen-house, with two glass windows, a little door, 
and a good pole for his family to roost on. He made, 
moreover, a row of nice little boxes with hay in them for 
nests, and he bought three or four little smooth white 


_ Le cocorico de Chantecler, fait lever le soleil 








china eggs to put in them, so that, when his hens did lay 


’ 


he might carry off their eggs without their being missed. 
The hen-house stood in a little grove that sloped down to a 
wide river, just where there was a little cove which reached 
almost to the hen-house. 

“This situation inspired one of Master Fred’s boy 
advisers with a new scheme in relation to his poultry 


enterprise. ‘Hullo! I say, Fred,’ said Tom Seymour, 
‘you ought to raise ducks — you’ve got a capital place for 
ducks there.’ 

*“**VYes—but I’ve bought hens, you see,’ said Freddy; 
‘so it’s no use trying.’ 

“*No use! Of course there is! Just as if your hens 
couldn’t hatch ducks’ eggs. Now you just wait till one 
of your hens wants to set, and you put ducks’ eggs under 
her, and you’ll have a family of ducks in a twinkling. 
You can buy ducks’ eggs, a plenty, of old Sam under the 
hill; he always has hens hatch his ducks.’ 

“So Freddy thought it would be a good experiment, and 
informed his mother the next morning that he intended to 
furnish the ducks for the next Christmas dinner; and 
when she wondered how he was to come by them, he said, 
mysteriously, “O, I will show you how!’ but did not 
further explain himself. The next day he went with Tom 
Seymour, and made a trade with old Sam, and gave him a 
middle-aged jack-knife for eight of his ducks’ eggs. Sam, 
by the by, was a woolly-headed old negro man, who lived 
by the pond hard by, and who had long cast envying eyes 
on Fred’s jack-knife, because it was of extra fine steel, 
having been a Christmas present the year before. But 
Fred knew very well there were any number more of jack- 
knives where that came from, and that, in order to get a 
new one, he must dispose of the old; so he made the trade 
and came home rejoicing. 

“Now about this time Mrs. Feathertop, having laid her 
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eggs daily with great credit to herself, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Scratchard’s predictions, began to find herself suddenly 
attacked with nervous symptoms. She lost her gay spirits, 
grew dumpish and morose, stuck up her feathers in a 
bristling way, and pecked at her neighbors if they did so 
much as look at her. Master Gray Cock was greatly con- 
cerned, and went to old Dr. Peppercorn, who looked solemn, 
and recommended an infusion of angle-worms, and said he 
would look in on the patient twice a day till she was 
better. 

“ *Graciuos me, Gray Cock!’ said old Goody Kertarkut, 
who had been lolling at the corner as he passed, ‘a’n’t you 
a fool? — cocks are always fools. Don’t you know what’s 
the matter with your wife? She wants to set — that’s all; 
and you just let her set! A fiddlestick for Dr. Peppercorn! 
Why, any good old hen that has brought up a family knows 
more than a doctor about such things. You just go home 
and tell her to set, if she wants to, and behave herself.’ 

“When Gray Cock came home, he found that Master 
Freddy had been before him, and established Mrs. Feather- 
top upon eight nice eggs, where she was sitting in gloomy 
grandeur. He tried to make a little affable conversation 
with her, and to relate his interview with the Doctor and 
Goody Kertarkut, but she was morose and sullen, and 
only pecked at him now and then in a very sharp, unpleasant 
way; so, after a few more efforts to make himself agreeable, 
he left her, and went out promenading with the captivating 
Mrs. Red Comb, a charming young Spanish widow, who 
had just been imported into the neighboring yard. 

“Bless my soul!’ said he, ‘you’ve no idea how cross 
my wife is.’ 

“*Q you horrid creature!’ said Mrs. Red Comb; ‘how 
little you feel for the weakness of us poor hens!’ 

“*On my word, ma’am,’ said Gray Cock, ‘you do me 
injustice. But when a hen gives way to temper, ma’am, 
and no longer meets her husband with a smile — when she 
even pecks at him whom she is bound to honor and obey’ — 

“*Horrid monster! talking of obedience! I should say, 
sir, you came straight from Turkey!’ And Mrs. Red Comb 
tossed her head with a most bewitching air, and pretended 
to run away, and old Mrs. Scratchard looked out of her coop 
and called to Goody Kertarkut — 

 ¢T.ook how Mr. Gray Cock is flirting with that widow. 
I always knew she was a baggage.’ 

“And his poor wife left at home alone,” said Goody 
Kertarkut. ‘It’s the way with ’em all!’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Dame Scratchard, ‘she’ll know what 
real life is now, and she won’t go about holding her head so 
high, and looking down on her practical neighbors that have 
raised families.’ : ‘ 

“ ‘Poor thing, what’ll she do with a family?’ said Goody 
Kertarkut. 

“¢Well, what business have such young flirts to get 
married?’ said Dame Scratchard. ‘I don’t expect she’ll 
raise a single chick; and there’s Gray Cock flirting about 
as fine as ever. Folks didn’t do so when Iwasyoung. I’m 
sure my husband knew what treatment a setting hen ought 
to have — poor old Long Spur — he never minded a peck 
or so now and then. I must say these modern fowls a’n’t 
what fowls used to be.’ 

“Meanwhile the sun rose and set, and Master Fred was 
almost the only friend and associate of poor little Mrs. 
Feathertop, whom he fed daily with meal and water, and 
only interrupted her sad reflections by pulling her off 
occasionally to see how the eggs were coming on. 

“ At last, ‘Peep, peep, peep!’ began to be heard in the 
nest, and one little downy head after another poked forth 
from under the feathers, Surveying the world with round, 
bright, winking eyes; and gradually the brood was hatched, 
and Mrs. Feathertop arose, a proud and happy mother, 
with all the bustling, scratching, care-taking instincts of 
family life warm within her breast. She clucked and 
goratched and cuddled the little downy bits of things as 
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handily and discreetly as a seven-year-old hen could have 
done, exciting thereby the wonder of the community. 

“Master Gray Cock came home in high spirits and 
complimented her; told her she was looking charming 
once more, and said, ‘Very well, very nice!’ as he surveyed 
the young brood. So that Mrs. Feathertop began to fee] 
the world going well with her,— when suddenly in came 
— Scratchard and Goody Kertarkut to make a mornihg 
call. 

“*Let’s see the chicks,’ said Dame Scratchard. 

“*Goodness me!’ said Goody Kertarkut,. ‘what a like. 
ness to their dear papa!’ 

““*Well, but bless me, what’s the matter with their 
bills?’? said Dame Scratchard. ‘Why, my dear, these 
chicks are deformed! I’m sorry for you, my dear, but it’s 
all the result of your inexperience; you ought to have eaten 
pebble-stones with your meal when you were setting, 
Don’t you see, Dame Kertarkut, what bills they have? 
That’ll increase, and they’ll be frightful!’ 

“*What shall I do?’ said Mrs. Feathertop, now greatly 
alarmed. 

“ “Nothing as I know of,’ said Dame Scratchard, ‘since 
you didn’t come to me before you set. I could have told 
you all about it. Maybe it won’t kill ’em, but they’ll 
always be deformed.’ 

“And so the gossips departed, leaving a sting under the 
pin-feathers of the poor little hen mamma, who began to 
see that her darlings had curious little spoon-bills different 
from her own, and to worry and fret about it. 

““*My dear,’ she said to her spouse, ‘do get Doctor 
Peppercorn to come in and look at their bills, and see if 
anything can be done.’ 

“Doctor Peppercorn came in, and put on a monstrous 
pair of spectacles, and said, ‘Hum! Ha! Extraordinary 
case — very singular!’ 

“*Did you ever see anything Mke it, Doctor?’ said both 
parents, in a breath. 

“*T’ve read of such cases. It’s a calcareous enlargement 
of the vascular bony tissue, threatening ossification,’ said 
the Doctor. 

“*Q dreadful!—can it be possible?’ shrieked both 
parents. ‘Can anything be done?’ 

“*Well, I should recommend a daily lotion made of 
mosquitoes’ horns and bicarbonate of frogs’ toes, together 
with a powder, to be taken morning and night, of muriate 
of fleas. One thing you must be careful about: they must 
never wet their feet, nor drink any water.’ 

“*Dear me, Doctor, I don’t know what I shall do, for 
they seem to have a particular fancy for getting into 
water.’ 

“*Yes, a morbid tendency often found in these cases of 
bony tumification of the vascular tissue of the mouth; 
but you must resist it, ma’am, as their life depends upon it.’ 
And with that Doctor Peppercorn glared gloomily on the 
young ducks, who were stealthily poking the objectionable 
little spoon-bills out from under their mother’s feathers. 

“After this poor Mrs. Feathertop led a weary life of it; 
for the young fry were as healthy and enterprising a brood 
of young ducks as ever carried saucepans on the ends of 
their noses, and they most utterly set themselves against 
the doctor’s prescriptions, murmured at the muriate of 
fleas and the bicarbonate of frogs’ toes, and took every 
opportunity to waddle their little ways down to the mud 
and water which was in their near vicinity. So their bills 
grew larger and larger, as did the rest of their bodies, and 
family government grew weaker and weaker. 

“*You’ll wear me out, children, you certainly will!’ 
said poor Mrs. Feathertop. 

“*You’ll go to destruction — do you hear?’ said Master 
Gray Cock. 

“ *Did you ever see such frights as poor Mrs. Feathertop 
has got?’ said Dame Scratchard. ‘I knew what would 
come to her family — all deformed, and with a dreadful 
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When holidays are over the children are eager to tell 
where they have been and what they have seen. After a 
talk, let them cut out the mill, trees, farm, etc., from white 


sort of madness, which makes them love to shovel mud 
with those shocking spoon-bills of theirs.’ 

““Tt’s a kind of idiocy,’ said Goody Kertarkut. ‘Poor 
things! they can’t be kept from the water, nor made to take 
powders, and so they get worse and worse.’ 

“ *T understand it’s affecting their feet so that they can’t 
walk, and a dreadful sort of net is growing between their 
toes; what a shocking visitation!’ 

“*She brought it on herself,’ said Dame Scratchard. 
“Why didn’t she come to me before she set? She was 
always an upstart, self-conceited thing, but I’m sure I 
pity her.’ 

“ Meanwhile the young ducks throve apace. Their 
necks grew glossy like changeable green and gold satin, 
and though they would not take the doctor’s medicine, 
and would waddle in the mud and water — for which they 
always felt themselves to be very naughty ducks — yet 
they grew quite vigorous and hearty. At last one day 
the whole little tribe waddled off down to the bank of the 
tiver. It was a beautiful day, and the river was dancing 
and dimpling and winking as the little breezes shook the 
trees that hung over it. 

“Well,” said the biggest of the little ducks, ‘in spite 
of Doctor Peppercorn, I can’t help longing for the water. 
I don’t believe it is going to hurt me — at any rate, here 
goes!’ And in he plumped, and in went every duck after 
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him, and they threw out their great brown feet as cleverly 
as if they had taken rowing lessons all their lives, and sailed 
off on the river, away, away, among the ferns, under the 
pink azalias, through reeds and rushes, and arrow-heads 
and pickerel-weed, the happiest ducks that ever were born; 
and soon they were quite out of sight. 

“Well, Mrs. Feathertop, this is a dispensation,’ said 
Mrs. Scratchard. ‘Your children are all drowned at last, 
just as I knew they’d be. The old music-teacher, Master 
Bullfrog, that lives down in Water-dock Lane, saw ‘em 
all plump madly into the water together this morning; 
that’s what comes of not knowing how to bring up a family.’ 

“Mrs. Feathertop gave only one shriek and fainted 
dead away, and was carried home on a cabbage-leaf, and 
Mr. Gray Cock was sent for, where he was waiting on Mrs. 
Red Comb through the squash-vines. 

“*Tt’s a serious time in your family, sir,’ said Goody 
Kertarkut, ‘and you ought to be at home supporting your 
wife. Send for Doctor Peppercorn without delay.’ 

“Now as the case was a very dreadful one, Doctor 
Peppercorn called a council from the barn-yard of the 
Squire, two miles off, and a brisk young Doctor Partlett 
appeared, in a fine suit of brown and gold, with tail-feathers 
like meteors. A fine young fellow he was, lately from 
Paris, with all the modern scientific improvements fresh in 
his head, 
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“When he had listened to the whole story, he clapped 
his spur into the ground, and, leaning back, laughed so 
loud that all the cocks on the neighborhood crowed. 

“Mrs. Feathertop rose up out of her swoon, and Mr. 
Gray Cock was greatly enraged. 

“What do you mean, sir, by such behavior in the house 
of mourning?’ 

“ “My dear sir, pardon me — but there is no occasion 
for mourning. My dear madam, let me congratulate you. 
There isno harm done. The simple matter is, dear madam, 
you have been under a hallucination all along. The 
neighborhood and my learned friend the doctor have all 
made a mistake in thinking that these children of yours 
were hens at all. They are ducks, ma’am, evidently ducks, 
and very finely formed ducks, I day say.’ 

“At this moment a quack was heard, and at a distance 


the whole tribe were seen coming waddling home, their | 


feathers gleaming in green and gold, and they themselves 
in high good spirits. 
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«Such a splendid day as we have had!’ they all cried 
ina breath. ‘And we know now how to get our own living; 
we can take care of ourselves in future, so you need have 
no further trouble with us.’ 

“ “Madam,’ said the Doctor, making a bow with an air 
which displayed his tail-feathers to advantage, ‘let me 
congratulate you on the charming family you have raised, 
A finer brood of young healthy ducks I never saw. Give 
claw, my dear friend,’ he said, addressing the elder son, 
‘In our barn-yard no family is more respected than that 
of the ducks.’ 

“And so Madam Feathertop came off glorious at last; 
and when after this the ducks used to go swimming up and 
down the river like so many nabobs among the admiring 
hens, Doctor Peppercorn used to look after them and say, 
‘Ah! I had the care of their infancy!’ and Mr. Gray Cock 
and his wife used to say, ‘It was our system of education 
did that!’ ”’ — Harriet Beecher Stowe, in “‘Whittier’s Child 
Life in Prose” 
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Seasonal Problems for Grade Four II 


Preparation 


URING Autumn everything in nature prepares for the 
long winter. Let us see how nature prepares for 
winter. The birds fly south; the trees drop their 
leaves; the animals and insects store up food or go to sleep 
until the spring. 

A flock of robins start for the south on October 2, 1920, 
and return north on March 25, 1921. How many months 
and days will they spend in the south? 

The birds fly south because food, such as seeds and worms, 
are scarce in the winter. When the birds arrive south, they 
are thin and hungry after theirlong journey. It is estimated 
that a robin eats 68 worms a day, which is equivalent to 
41% of his weight. If the robin eats 7%; oz. of worms, 
how much does he weigh? 

25,984 robins left for the south, but 4 of them perished 
or were lost on the journey. How many arrived safely? 

The dry leaves which fall may be used as bedding for the 
horses and as a protection for outdoor plants. Boys delight 
in making bonfires of them, and like to romp and play in 
them. How many bags of leaves could the boys in our 
class fill, if each boy can rake up enough leaves to fill 

welve bags? All these leaves can be raked into a large 
pile, and we could make a great bonfire of them on Hallow- 
e’en. 

The squirrel is one of the animals which we can see in 
the fall laying in his winter supply of nuts. If a squirrel 
stores away a quart of nuts each day, how many pecks 
will he have in 24 days? 

The bear, on the other hand, is one of the animals who 
crawls into a hole or cave and sleeps all winter. When he 
crawls into his hole he is very fat, but when spring comes, 
and he comes out, he is,very thin and hungry. A big black 
bear weighed 543 lbs. when he crawled into his hole; 
during the winter he will lose about 125 Ibs. What will 
he weigh when spring comes? 

Besides the trees, birds, animals, insects and plants, 
people, also, prepare for winter. Let us think of what 
mother does to prepare for the winter. She supplies us 


for Winter 


with warm clothing and bedding; makes jellies and jams; 
cans fruit and vegetables; takes up the house plants; and 
does her housecleaning. 

How much money will mother have to spend fer winter 
underclothing, if there are five children in the family, and 
each child needs 3 suits at $1.50 each? 

What will three heavy blankets cost at $5.75 each? 

Mother bought 6 doz. jars at $1.00 doz; 6 doz. jar 


rubbers at $.15 doz., and 150 Ibs. sugar at $.163 lb. What 
does her bill amount to? 
She also bought a bushel of peaches for canning. What 


did they cost at $.45 pk.? 

If mother employs a servant to help her with the house- 
cleaning at $.35 an hour, how much wages will she receive 
for 14 hrs. work? 

Father also does his part in providing for us and by 
making us comfortable for the winter. He lays in a supply 
of coal and wood; fixes the stove and furnace; wraps the 
outdoor faucets and pipes to prevent them from freezing 
in severe weather; puts up the storm doors and weather- 
strips the windows; buys potatoes and canned goods. 

What will 6 tons of coal cost at $12.75 a ton? If there 
are 28 bushels of coal in a long ton, how many bushel bags 
will the coal man have to fill to carry 6 tons of coal? 

Allowing 35 cu. ft. to a ton, how deep must the coal bin 
(14 ft. x 6 ft.) be to hold 6 tons of coal? 

Twelve windows (2. ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in.) must be weather- 
stripped. What will felt weather stripping cost, at $.03 a ft.? 

It cost $9.50 to weather-strip 2 doors with metal. How 
much did 1 door cost? 

Perhaps you have never before realized how busy Mother 
Nature and her children are in preparing for the winter, 
and to what expense and work our parents are put, to 
properly provide for all our wants during these cold months. 
Let us also do%our part and help in every way we can. 


(Subject matter) for{this lesson was suggested| by an article in Sep- 
tember Prmmary}Epucation, 1916.) 
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The Written Composition in Grades II, II, and IV 


Gertrude B. Hoyt 


O* all the labor spent in teaching, the most disappointing 
results are those obtained in written speech. Children 

can reproduce stories of many paragraphs orally, but 
the majority fall down in expressing the same stories with 
pencil and pen. 

Imean that even high school pupils show little ability 
in written composition. Stories are handed in, written in 
one or two sentences, using “ands” throughout. These 
pupils have not a clear idea of a logical sentence, let alone 
paragraphs. One trouble is the start the child gets in the 
lower grades. Some teachers do not know how, or do not 
teach thoroughly the writing of one paragraph. 

Pupils are often expected to write in the lower grades 
stories that they can give orally. Such stories are expected 
often before one paragraph can be written correctly. 
Most of the stories reproduced in the third, fourth and fifth 
grade are beyond a child’s ability to write, but can be told 
very well. 

I cannot teach successfully more than one paragraph in 
the third grade. Then two and three paragraph stories can 
be expected well written in the fourth. 

I believe in mastering logical sentences before starting 
paragraphs. Short sentences are insisted on, or you will 
get such sentences as this one: “I have a new ring because 
I had a birthday and it is gold witha bluestone.” This one 
sentence is equivalent to a paragraph. A pupil who gives 
a sentence of that kind has not the idea of a sentence. 
A sentence is one thought. So master the short sentence. 

As soon as a child can write one thought or sentence 
correctly, teach that a paragraph is one or more thoughts 
about one thing. For instance: “I have a new ring. I 
got it on my birthday.” Write these sentences on the 
board and show the inch and half inch indentions. Now 
call their attention to the stories in books. They all have 
names. There is a sentence at the beginning that tells 
what the paragraph is about. What shall we name or 
tell what our story is about? “My Ring” is decided on. 
Then write it above the story, just about in the same place 
as titles are in the reading books. 

Have the pupils visualize the paragraph. Have it erased 
and then see if the pupils can write it exactly as it was on 
the board, calling attention to titles and indentions. 

Dictation is what I believe is right at this point. You 
can’t give too many dictated paragraphs. Here are a few. 


My Pet 
I have a pet. It is a dear little puppy. He is brown 
and white. I love him. 
Bobbie 


We have a horse. His name is Bobbie. I wish I could 


give you a ride behind him. 


A Cake 


Mamma made a cake to-day. It had a pink icing on it 
I wish she would make one every day. 


Our Car 


Our car is coming. You can hardly hear it. 


Papa said 
it was a good one. 
Ice Cream 


I love ice cream. It is'so cool. 
I like a red cherry on the top. 


The Bluebird 


I saw a bluebird first. It was on our fence. 
blue as the sky. 


I like pink cream best. 


It was as 


A Secret 


Shall I tell you my secret? I found a nest to-day, 
It had a baby robin in it. I will not tell you where it is. 


My Home 


I like my house. I have always lived in it. 
big play. room in the attic. 


I have a 


When the children write paragraphs of their own, here 
are a few suggested topics or titles. Insist on titles of two 
or three words only: 


My New Kitten A Picture 

A Ride Playing Store 
A Snow Man A Clown 

The Hurdy Gurdy My Pony 

The Fire Engine The Snow 

My Dress A River 

Our Chickens The Brook 
Polly Parrot A Pretty Lake 
My Knife A Boat Ride 
The Wind An Island 

The Clouds The Mountain 
Our Swing My Puppy 

A Penny My Bird Box 
My Doll My New Book 
Our Show Mother 
Rabbits Baby Sister 
Mud Pies My Tea Set 
Our Raft The Movies 
Going Barefoot My Kite 
Wading My Doll Carriage 
My Room 


Writing a story in two paragraphs may be started in 
many ways. I teach that a change of time must be in a 
new paragraph. Illustrate this by a model on the board. 
Read short stories and let the pupils tell when the change 
takes place. Then dictate paragraphs for pupils to write. 
I will give a few as illustrations. 


Johnnie’s Balloon 


Johnnie bought a big red balloon. He played all day 
with it. He was careful not to lose hold of it. 

After supper a boy came to play with him. He teased 
the balloon away from Johnnie. Johnnie gave the balloon 
up. That was the end of it. 


Big Bear 


Big Bear went to sleep in a log. He stayed there all 
winter. He did not wake up. 

Spring came at last. It woke Big Bear up. He was 
very hungry. He went to look for a nice meal. 


_ Getting the Milk 


I have to get the milk every night. I have a long walk 
to the farm. The path goes through the woods. 

One night as I was going through the woods I heard a 
noise. I jumped and fell down. My milk spilled. I was 
afraid to go alone after that. 


My Chickens 


I have a hen and some chickens. They are all white. 
Father made a house for them. I feed and take all the 
care of them. 

When fall comes, I will sell the eggs. 


} I am going to buy 
a War Savings Stamp. 
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Our Orchard 


You ought to see our orchard! It has all kinds of fruit 
trees in it. There is a high swing in one of the trees. 

Some day we are going to have a party in the orchard. 
We will have it when all the trees are in bloom. 


Ben’s Garden 


Ben sowed some pansy seed in his garden. He took 
good care to water the seeds often. He kept all the weeds 
pulled too. 

One morning he found one yellow blossom. He took 
it to his teacher. It made Ben happy all that.day. I 
think the teacher was happy too. 


Whenever something new occurs, or has to be told, it 
shoud be in a new paragraph. Here are some_examples 


for ldictatio n: 
A Boat Ride 


One day two boys were playing in a boat. The boat was 
on the shore. It was tied to a post. 

An old soldier came by. He gave the boys a ride. He 
told them many stories that boys always like to listen to. 


Saving the Hat 
Joe and Annie were playing by a pond. Their collie was 
with them. They threw sticks in the pond. He would 
bring them back every time. 
The wind was blowing very hard. Annie’s hat blew in 
the pond. Joe told the dog to get the hat. The good dog 
swam in and brought it safely back. 


Catching a Pet 


One day Billy and I went to the woods for a pet. We 
wanted to get it ourselves. So we sat down under a tree 
to wait for something to come along. 

A chipmunk began to chatter on the top of an old 
stump quite near us. We both threw a stone at it. Down 
the stump it went. It was easy to get it after that. We 
had only to turn the stump over and there was our pet. 


When children re expected to write longer stories of 
three or more paragraphs, an outline can be developed the 
day before. Here are some outlines that I have used. 


Going Fishing 

Getting ready (lines, hooks, bait, pole). 
Where you went. 
Your luck. 

The Lost Pocketbook 
Where you carried it. 
How you lost it. 
Where you found it. 


A Corn Roast 


Co ho 


won 


Who went. 
What you took to eat. 
Fun you had. 


won 


Buying a Pet 
Earning money to buy a pet. 


Picking one out at a shop. 
What you did with the pet. 


Helping Father 
Reason for father’s going away. 
What you did in his place. 
What he brought you as pay. 


won-_ 


won = 


Making a Tepee 
Picking a good place out, 
Placing the poles. 
he covering. 


wne 


won wn 


won 


A Trip 
Choosing a place to go. 
Your trip; what you saw. 
How others enjoyed hearing about it on return. 


Sugaring Off 
Tapping. 
Gathering sap. 
Boiling down. 


A Strange Bundle 
Where you found the bundle. 
What was in it. 
How you found the owner. 





The Chickadee Philosopher 





In the trunk of the August Pippin tree 
There’s a queer old hole that’s plain to see. 
’Tis the castle of Sir Chickadee! 


When the apple-blossoms strewed the ground, 
Sir Chickadee came and looked around 
With an air of wisdom most profound. 


And then he brought his lady fair, 
To see if she liked the view, and air — 
Oh, but they were a haughty pair! 


They sought, with never-failing zest, 
Soft, gracious lining for the nest 
Wherein their precious eggs should rest. 


And soon, again, in walking past, 
We saw Sir Chickadee flying fast, 
To carry a worm that wouldn’t last 


A single minute, between the four 
Wide, eager mouths, that called for “ More” — 
And more, and more, of the food he bore! 


And now they are learning to fly — dear things! 
With funny, bewitching flutterings 
Of their lovely little venturous wings. 


The August haze lies soft and deep 
Over the orchard where they sleep 


Through the kind warm nights with their silence deep. 


While the soft warm haze shines over all, 
Great yellow spheres, the apples fall, 
And lie in the grass by the old stone wall. 


And Sir and Lady Chickadee, 
With their cheerful family, all agree 
The climate is all that a climate should be! 


But the days will fly, as days have done, 
In all the summers under the sun, 
Till the summer hours have all been run. 


And then the autumn winds will blow, 
And then will come the driving snow, 
Covering all the earth below. 


And then we’ll see Sir Chickadee, 

With his family, out in the Pippin tree, 

And all declaring, cheerily, 

That the climate is all that a climate should be! 


— Minnie Leona Upton 
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October 
GRADES I AND II 


Language 

First WEEK 

Monday Tell a story suggested by a picture. 

Tuesday Begin memorizing “Sweet and Low,” by 
Tennyson. Talk about it. 

Wednesday Continue study of poem. 

Thursday Complete poem. 

Friday Individual recitation of entire poem. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Conversation lesson on home occupations. 

What do you do after school? Before school? 

Tuesday What month is this? 

What kind of a month is it? 
Name all the fall months. 
How many have a birthday in a fall month? 

Wednesday Who can name the summer months? Re- 
pn the autumn months. What are the characteristics of 
each? 

Thursday Who can name the winter months? Let us 
see if we can learn them. Review summer and autumn 
months. 

Friday Can you name the spring months? 

Review summer, fall, and winter months. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Original stories about “A Picnic.” 

Tuesday Language game for teaching the correct use of 
vad | saw.’ 

What did you see on your way to school? 
Play you went to a circus. What did you see? 

Wednesday Review poem “Sweet and Low.” 

Thursday Sentence making. Use complete statements 
in answer to questions. The teacher asks John a question. 
If he answers with a complete statement, he may ask Mary 
the next question, etc. 

Friday Repeat language game. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Tell the story of ‘‘The Ant and the Grass- 
hopper” for reproduction and dramatization. Talk about 
the characters and their manner of living. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. 

Thursday Dreams. Close your eyes and dream for two 
minutes. Now open your eyes. Mary, what did you 
dream? 

Friday Review language game of first month for teaching 
the correct use of may and can. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday ‘The work of the farmer. 
What is he doing now? Why? 
What will he do with his crops? 
Tuesday Is the farmér of any use to the community? 
Tell about it. 
Wednesday Does the farmer need any help? For what? 
Is the farmer a food supplier? 
Thursday ‘The grocer. 
Who is your grocer? Do you need him? Why? 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the Fi irst Four 
Grades _ II 


Effie L. Bean 


Where does he get his groceries? 
Where does he get his potatoes? etc. 
Friday Are we dependent upon each other? In what 
way? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Construct a farm in your sand table. 
Tuesday Continue work on the sand table. 
Wednesday Complete sand table. 
Thursday Is there a creamery in your neighborhood? 
If possible, take the children to visit one. 
Friday Discussion of above trip. 
How is the milk taken to the creamery? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday How is milk weighed? How is the cream 
separated from the milk? 
How is milk skimmed? 
How is the churning done? 
Compare with the churning formerly done in each home, 
What is a separator? 
Tuesday What is buttermilk? 
What is it good for? 
How is the butter worked, salted, and packed? 
Wednesday How is the creamery cared for? 
Is all butter equally good? 
Why not? 
Discuss milk inspection by officials. 
Thursday Tell me a-story about “ My Visit to a 
Creamery.” 
Friday Name all the things you can which are handled 
by a grocer. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Is sugar plentiful? 
Was it ever more plentiful? 
How much a pound is sugar now? 
How much was it before the war? 
What has caused scarcity of sugar? 
Tuesday A study of sugar. 
Where does sugar come from? 
Where do sugar beets grow? 
Which are the greatest sugar producing countries? 
Wednesday Sugar. Describeasugar plantation. What 
is a sugar factory? 
Thursday Describe briefly the process of converting the 
cane into sugar. 
Friday Complete the study of sugar. 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 


Monday Name all the kinds of vegetables you have seen. 
Tuesday Compare above vegetables as to appearance, 
manner of growth, etc. 
Which part of the plant do we eat? (Stalk? Root?) 
Wednesday Which kinds of vegeatables can we keep 
during the winter? 
What vegetables are you going to put in your cellar 
for winter? 
Does mother ever can any vegetables? 
Thursday ‘The horse. 
How many kinds of horse have you ever seen? (Draft, 
racing, etc.). 
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In what ways do they differ in appearance and size? 
Tell some of the things horses do for us? 
Friday Discuss characteristics of the horse as to size, 
shape and color. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What does a horse eat? Drink? 
Read several stories about horses. 

Tuesday A general summing up on the subject of the 
horse. 

Teacher put sentences given by the pupils on the black- 
board to be used later as a reading lesson. 

This is a fine opportunity to correlate with language work. 

How should these sentences begin? End? 

Where several short sentences are given, show the children 
hew they may be combined. Work especially for a variety 
of beginnings in your sentences. (Do not have all sentences 
begin with “The horse.”) 

Wednesday Memorize a poem based on some phase of 
fall nature study, as, the falling leaves. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete poem. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday An observation walk through the woods or park 
if possible. Note the beauties of nature in her rapidly 
changing dress. 
Tuesday General discussion of what was seen during 
Monday’s walk. 
Wednesday Study of the hen. 
How many have chickens at home? 
What kinds are they? 
Describe your hens as to size, color, etc. 
Thursday Of what use are hens? 
Are eggs good food? 
If you have more eggs than you can use, what can you 
do with them? 
How much a dozen are eggs now? 
How much is that apiece? 
How are eggs prepared for market? 
How many eggs are there in a case? 
In what ways can eggs be cooked? 
What can be done with eggs besides eating them? 
(Used in cooking, baking, etc.) 
Friday Name other uses of the hen. For how much a 
pound are hens selling? 
What uses are made of the feathers? 
Did you ever notice that a hen’s feathers overlap each 
other like shingles on a roof? 
Tell how the hen oils her feathers. 
Does this help to keep the rain off? 
Where is a hen’s comb? 
What are wattles? 


FouRTH WEEK 
Monday Special study of the milkweed. 
Have a specimen for the class to observe. 
Where does it grow? 
What kinds of roots has it? Stalk? 
Let us break the stalk. What happened? 
Describe the leaves of the milkweed. 

Tuesday Describe the milkweed pods. Let us open 
one. Notice how snugly and compactly the seeds are 
packed in the pod. Notice the way the seed is attached 
to the “sail.” 

Of what use are these “sails” or “wings”? 

Wednesday When is the best time to destroy these 
weeds? 

Review what was learned about the milkweed, the teacher 
placing sentences given by the pupils on the blackboard. 
This may be later used as a reading lesson. ; 

Thursday Can you think of anything else which grows 
in pods? ais 
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How do these pods differ from those of the milkweed? 
Friday Study of autumn leaves. Have leaves of dif- 
ferent kinds in class. Note shape and coloring. Compare 
hard and soft maple leaves. Compare the different kinds 
of oak leaves. 
Which trees have still all or most of their leaves? 
Which ones have lost most of their leaves? 


Arithmetic 

First WEEK 

Monday Begin writing numbers. Practice figures 1 and 
0 at the blackboard. 

Tuesday Review counting by 1’s. See who can count 
farthest without a mistake. 

Wednesday Review counting by 2’s to 12. Count 
backwards by 2’s. . 

Thursday Blackboard writing of figure 2. 

Friday Figure writing 0, 1 and 2. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Recognition of figure 4, both print and script. 
Have this figure mixed with those learned last month. 

See who can point to all the 3’s, the 4’s, etc. If these 
figures are on cards ask some child to bring you all the 4’s, 
etc. 

Tuesday Count backwards from 10 to 1 by 1’s. 

Wednesday Repeat above. 

Thursday Recognition of figure5. Review those already 
learned. 

Friday Blackboard writing of figure 3. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Practice writing figures 4, 0, 1, 2, 3. Insist 
upon correctly made figures. This is the time to impress 
neatness and accuracy upon the pupil’s mind. Remember 
a wrong habit is a hard thing to break. 

Tuesday Count by 1’s to 20. 

Count backwards from 20 to 1. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Write the figures from 1 to 20 on the blackboard for the 
pupils who have trouble in counting backwards and erase 
one figure at a time, beginning with 20. It will take a 
comparatively short time to memorize the correct order. 

Thursday How do we buy milk and cream? 

About how much is a pint? 

Which is more, a pint or a quart? 

How much more is a quart? 

What else do we buy by the pint and quart? 

Show pupils pint and quart measures, also pint and 
quart bottles. 

Compare quantities actually held by these receptacles, 
by filling them with sand or water and measuring. 

Friday Hotels and large boarding houses find a quart 
of milk too small a quantity to buy. How can they buy 
their milk? 

A gallon is how many quarts? How many pints? 

What else do we buy by the gallon? 

Show a gallon measure and demonstrate how much it 
holds. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday How many pints in a quart? 

A pint is what part of a quart? 

If you had a pint of milk, how much more would you 
need to make a quart? 

A quart of milk would fill how many pint bottles? 

How many quarts in a gallon? 

How many pints in a gallon? 

A quart is what part of a gallon? 

If you had one quart of milk, how many more would 
you need to make a gallon? 

A pint is what part of a gallon? 

(Continued on page 5 19) 
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The Lamplighter 


Ruth Ash 


(No. 2 in the series of posters illustrating verses from “‘ Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,’ by M. Nightingale) 


The foreground is green, the sidewalk light gray, the 
trees, hill and houses all a dull gray-green, the sky is a 
blue-gray and the sun red. The lamp-posts are black, the 
square of light in the left hand one is yellow and in the right 
hand one gray. The lamplighter is dressed im gray. 


4 beautiful effect may be gained in this poster if care 
is“used in selection of colors. The picture is twelve by 
eighteen inches. The various parts are cut from the 
colored construction paper and brought together to make 
the whole. 
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The robin is washing his tiny bill And it lights the stars in the sky beyond 
And brushing the dust from his wing, And the lamps in the street all gold. 


But the big sun sits on the farmost hill 
And he sulks like anything. And through the trunks of the poplar trees 
Looking over the edge of the day, 
The lampman comes with his solemn tread, _I[t’s the lamps and the stars that the big sun sees 
Solemnly down the street, And he knows he must go away. 
And the robin he scurries away to bed 
The moment he hears his feet. He’s terribly cross, as his red face shows, 
Sitting there on the farmost hill. 
The lampman’s stick is a magle wand, If he gets much redder before he goes 
It makes the clouds unfold, I’m sure he'll be really ill. 
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Ideas to Try 


Contests for Indoor Recesses 


or School Socials 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Leaves from Tree Booklets may be made by the older 
children and used during indoor recess on rainy days, or 
during the after lunch period in rural schools, or at school 
socials or any public gathering. These booklets contain a 
tree contest, as follows: 

The maple leaf patterns are used for the covers, and 
colored as if they were autumn leaves. The questions are 
written on an inside sheet similarly cut. 

1 If you set out two saplings, you start a what? 

2 What do the inhabitants of the trees do if you cage 
them? 

3 What do the bushy-tailed proprietors of nut trees 
wear? 

4 And they always look what? 

5 If you have a tree of preserving cherries, what is it 
well to invest in? 

6 What are some of these puns? 

7 Who is to blame for that? 


The answers are names of trees. The child writing the 
most answers correctly wins the contest. 


Pear. 
Pine. 

Fir. 

Spruce. 

Seeder (Cedar). 
Chestnuts. 

You (Yew). 


NOP be 


Penny Problems 


Find answers to the following questions on the tail of a 
penny (mot a Lincoln cent). 


A messenger. 

A weapon of defence. 

The cause of Pluto’s wound. 
A body of water. 

A beverage. 

(48—13) — (5X3)—6. 


Ook Ode 





(10—5) X (22) — (2X3) 

The answers may be written in the little booklets, made in 
any shape for this, circular ones being especially appropriate. 

1 One cent (One sent). 

2 Bow. 

3 Arrow. 

4 C (sea). 

5 T (tea). 

6 One (1). 


Some Arithmetic Games 
Lillian Metz Crocker 


Square 

“Square” is played with any number of players from two 
to twenty or more. Each man plays for himself. Any 
small ball that will bounce well may be used. 

Two rows of squares four inches or eight inches square 
are drawn side by side with chalk. Twelve squares in 
each row, twenty-four in all. 

The first player takes the ball, stands to the left: of the 
first square, bounces the bdll on this square, with force 
enough to make the ball bounce well, catches the ball, 
steps forward, bounces the ball on the second square (this 
is done twice on second square). Then he goes to third: 
square, bounces and catches three times. On to the fourth, 





fifth, sixth, etc., the number of bounces being in accord- 
ance with the number of the square. This is continued 
until the player gets to the twelfth square. He then steps 
to the other side, with the squares to his right, and bounces 
the ball in the twelfth square. twelve times. On to the 
eleventh square eleven times, and thus diminishes the 
bounces until he finishes in the second row. For each of 
the first three squares one is scored for a completion of the 
square. Two is scored for each of the next three. Three 
for the next three and four for each of the last three. The 
other row scores the same, only the highest scores come 
first. A score of sixty completes the game. The first 
player making this score wins, unless there is a tie, then 
the tie is played off. 

Should any player fail to bounce the ball in the right 
square or fail to catch the ball, he gives the ball to the next 
player, scoring according to the squares he has made. 
Every player plays before any one has a second play. 
Should one or more players make the sixty points in the 
first play, it is a tie and the rest of the players drop out. 


Phone 

“Phone” is played with from five to fifty or more children. 
These sit around in a circle. Each must have a pencil and 
paper. As they start the game, each one puts his left 
hand over the front of his right ear, as a receiver, and 
turns his head slightly to the right. The first player turns 
entirely to the right and says one word to his right-hand 
neighbor, in a whisper and in the receiver. When he has 
said the word, his right-hand neighbor turns to his right- 
hand neighbor and says a different word in the same way. 
In turn, that player turns to his right-hand neighbor and 
says another word. Thus it goes until the first player has 
been reached. Then each player writes down the word 
given him by his left-hand neighbor. If there is a black- 
board or chart in the room, the words may be written on 
this, each player giving his word. The words are given 
around in this manner one to four times, according to the 
number of players. After this is finished, each player takes 
his pencil and paper and sees how many sentences he can 
make from the given words in fifteen minutes., The one 
who makes the most sentences wins. A longer time may be 
used if desired. 

Each player should understand that all parts of speech 
must be given, not just nouns or just verbs, etc. The 
nature of the words already given may decide the number 
of times the words are phoned around. 


Pass Ball 


From eight to sixty or more players can play Pass Ball 
at one time. There are four teams, even numbers in each. 

The first player of Team 1 stands from ten to forty or 
more yards from the first player of Team 2. Each of these 
leaders has his or her own team in a line back of him or the 
Leaders of Teams 3 and 4 stand in a line halfway between, 
and perpendicular to the first two. They stand the same 
distance apart, with their teams behind them. Thus the 
leaders form a diamond. Leaders 1 and 3 each have a ball. 
In starting the game leader 1 throws the ball to leader 2. 
At the same time leader 3 throws to leader 4. Leaders 
2 and 4 return the balls. The first two players throw again 
to same players, unless they have failed to catch. When 
any player fails to catch the ball, he must get the ball, 
hand to player back of him and drop out of game. Each 
player who does not miss throws and receives the ball 
twice and steps to back of line, gradually moving up to 
head again. When all of the players of one team have 
dropped out, their opponents wait until one of the other 
teams has won. Then they play against each other in like 
manner until there are players or a player on only one team. 
This team wins. 
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A New Kind of Spelling Match 


Cecilia Hamel 


There is much value in the old fashioned-spelling match, 
but, after all, the good spellers get most of the benefit from 
the drill. 

A better plan is to choose two captains who, in turn, 
choose sides. When a pupil on one side misses and a pupil 
on the opposite side spells the word correctly, the captain 
of his side is given a choice of any pupil who must come to 
the winning side. In this way all pupils spell until the 
end and the side wins which has the greater number at the 
close of the period, 





Mufflers for Little Feet 


Fay La Vere Enloe 


How often have you wished for a device that would 
permanently rid your room of that unnecessary noise made 
by the shuffling of little feet? I have found that the 
following plan is a “sure cure” for this common schoolroom 
ailment: 

Children love to imitate things. So the very first week 
of school I attract the attention of the children to the 
butterflies — how pretty they are and how they move about 
us without making any noise. Then we play that we are 
butterflies. The monitors imitate butterflies — they are 
butterflies when going to the boards or when moving around 
the room. 

When a child happens to walk heavily across the floor, 
there is no need for the teacher to ask this child to walk 
lightly, for some youngster will say, “He didn’t sound much 
like a butterfly.” 

The following is a list of things that we imitate during 
the different months of the year. 


September ............. Butterflies 
cea dede den bude Butterflies 
Es 0nd swan uke Jack Frost 
rere ee res Santa’s Helpers 
BRA aS rae beef Snowflakes 
ys PPA owes Fairies 

RES SPs riers» * Fairies 

ER Diaks cagiek saunas Fairies 
Ae eee per Sunbeams 

Do Ficuea decade eee Sunbeams 





Successful Ideas 


Margery Griswold 
To prevent dirty desks we play robber. Every few days 
I stop suddenly near the close of the session and say, 
“Hands up!” Every youngster puts his hands up, except 
the front row children, who search their respective aisles for 
disordered desks. Each row having perfect desks are well 
praised, you may be sure, and the children love this game. 


Device for Word Drill 


We call this “ Marching to Jerusalem.” Words are put 
on the board in columns (words that need special drill); 
the children form a line. Leader gives first word, the next 
child the next word, and so on down the line. If a pupil 
loses the place he takes his seat, each child trying to stay the 
longest in line. This is a fine drill for concentration. They 
march right around my desk, which happens to be near 
the board on which the words are written. 


Christmas Sand-Table 
I was perplexed as to what to arrange on my Christmas 
sand table. I decided to represent “Up in Santa Land.” 
I first took small pine twigs for Christmas trees. These we 
decorated with bits of different colored ribbon tied to the 
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branches; single kernels of corn, one or two cranberries, a 
few animal crackers, all suspended by a thread, furnished 
further decorations. These trees were set in spools, the 
spools wrapped in green crepe paper. Then I made a 
cake, shaped like an angel cake. I poured paraffine over it , 
for icing. Around the top I put-tiny candles and stuck a 
bunch of holly in the top. I procured dolls for a penny 
apiece and about an inch high. These I dressed in different 
colored silks and cut out wings to match. I starched the 
wings and fastened them to the dolls. These were Santa’s 
fairies. Then I used a Santa, sleigh and reindeers cut out 
of paper and colored, and there you are! The trees were 
scattered around the table and the fairies, about a dozen, 
were flitting in and out, with the Christmas cake at one side 
and Santa and his team just starting off on their annual 
journey. 


An Easy Busy Work Device for November 


Save all your corrugated paper. I made patterns of log 
houses. Children draw around pattern on the corrugated, 
cut and paste on white mounting paper. This illustrates a 
fine log house. 


Hide and Seek 


Have words on the board as for a regular drill. Choose 
one child to “hide,” that is, think of some word that is en 
the board. Give two children pointers. Each in turn 
asks, “Is it ?”” naming some word that is on the 
board. The one finding the word is the one to hide next. 


Hide the Thimble 


Place he thimble on the finger of some child. Select a 
child to find the word chosen by the thimble child. He 
closes his eyes or hides while the thimble child touches a 
word among the list of words written on the board. The 
child who is to find the word takes the pointer and asks, 
“Ts it ?” The others answer, “Cold,” if he has 
chosen a word far away from the thimble word. If he 
choses a word near the thimble word, the class answer, 
“Warmer.” If he names the thimble word they say, “Hot,” 
meaning that he has found the right word. The one with 
the pointer becomes the chooser of the next word, and a 
new child is selected to find the word. 


Peanut Race 
Write two rows of words, with about six words in a row. 
Give two children pointers. Each takes a row of words. 
Taking turns, they give the words in their respective order; 
if one misses, he has to begin his row ever again. The one 
getting through his words first wins. The game is likened 
to carrying an peanut on a knife. 


Mush Pot 


Put words in rows and have several rows. The child at 
the head of the class gives the first word in the first row, 
and so on down the row in turn. The teacher uses no 
pointer. The children must keep their places and call the 
words. If one fails to do either, he is “thrown into the 
mush pot,” that is, he steps to one side. In order to get 
out, when one fails to give a word, the one in the mush pot 
must be able te give the word. If he can he gets out, and 
the one who misses goes in. Keep a record on the board 
of all who do not get into the mush pot, and the list will 
create much enthusiasm. 








Button, Button 


All children form a semicircle. Choose one child and 
give him a button. All the other children think of some 
word that is on the board for drill. The one with the 
button also thinks of a word. Then he passes the button 
through each pair of hands, and as he does so the pupil 
gives some word. If it is the same word that he previously 
picked for his word, then he leaves the button and the one 
having it then picks a word and the game continues. 
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Bird Pose 


Butterfly Pose 


Entreaty Pose 


bch 


Scorn Pose Sleeping Flower Pose 


A Study in Rhythmic Expression and Pose Work 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


This study is designed for any number of girls, from five 
to ten years of age, to teach concentration, muscular control 
and balance. The motions are done on a circle to any good 

. waltz time. Have girls in couples, holding hands together 
as high as heads — hold out skirts with other hand. 


Step A 

G) Place right foot out and a little to right (2) then over 
left foot, touching toe to floor (3) back over left foot a 
little to right, stepping forward. st 

(1) Place left foot out and little to left (2) then over 
right foot, touching toe to floor (3) back over right foot, 
stepping forward. 


Step B 

Dace right foot back, hold out skirts with both hands, 
bend slowly from waist line, looking down, when deep low 
bow is made, raise body slowly to erect position. 

Have signals for all the movements, not using the voice 
throughout study. A soft hand clap or finger snap, from 
behind scene, is better. (Poses held for five slow counts.) 
Poses — Butterfly, Bird, Entreaty, Scorn, Sleeping Flowers. 


Fic. I ] 
Stepping to time in couples, once around circle to straight 
line across back of stage. Signal — face partners and bow. 


Fic. Il 
Signal —Face front, stepping to time, come together in 
straight line to front of stage, bow to audience. 
Fic. III : 
Butterfly Pose or (watching the butterfly) Signal — 
Turn slowly to right, raise right hand and arm, palm out, 
left arm and hand straight and out a little from back of 
body; palm up. Place weight on right foot, bend left leg 
at knee so as to rest left foot on toe, lightly; raise head so as 
to look at imaginary butterfly on tips of right fingers. 


Fic. IV 

Bird Pose or (catching a bird) Signal— Face front 
slowly. Signal — Turn slowly to left. Extend right arm 
out straight in front of bedy, palm up, fingers curled 
slightly, left arm straight down, palm up, resting against 
body at back, fingers slightly curled; bend left leg at knee, 
holding foot and toes down, weight on right foot, bend body 
slightly forward and look at imaginary bird in palm of 
tight hand. 





Fic. V 

Entreaty Signal — Face front slowly. Signal — Extend 
right foot straight out in front of body, bending at knee, 
extend arms sideways straight from shoulders, palms out; 
bodies brought forward, faces up. Signal — Return to 
rest position. 


Fic. VI 

Scorn “Signal — Extend left arm sideways from shoulder, 
palm back; bend right arm at elbow, extend across front 
of body, palm in; turn face to right, casting eyes down over 
right shoulder; place right foot back, move body back 
resting on right foot. Signal to rest position. 


, 


Fic. VIL Sleeping Flowers Signal — Extend right foot 
out in front of body, sinking slowly on left knee to floor, 
hands folded over right knee, heads bowed. Signal — Rise 
slowly, return to rest position. Signal — Bow to audience. 


Fic. VIII 

Stepping in time, move in straight line to back of stage. 
Signal — bow to partners, take hands and step once around 
circle and off stage. 





Constructive Dictation 
A. M. Brennan 


E design a cover for a booklet once a month, often with 
paper left from the doll house furniture cut into 
triangles. 

The booklets are made up of four sheets of dictation work. 
Two papers usually are original stories woven around 
pictures, often cut from magazines and mounted; one 
paper on picture study and the fourth on some subject 
especially appropriate to the month. 

The first week of the month is always an original story. 
We choose a picture with much action asa rule. Titles are 
suggested first — the best one written on the board and 
then studied. Papers are passed and the title written by 
each child. Then opening sentences of the story are sug- 
gested, discussed, and the best one chosen and written on 
the board, the class noting punctuation marks. After 
studying the sentence it is erased or covered, and written 
by class from memory when papers are collected, after being 
corrected by the teacher or the child himself. 

The following day another sentence is formed, writte | 
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on the board and studied. The same papers are passed 
and children write the sentence from memory as on the 
previous day. 

The week’s work forms a short story. 

The following week a picture which has been studied is 
taken. The name of the picture and the artist are placed 
at the top and a small print is pasted in the center of the 

age. 
' The procedure of the story is the same as before, only 
the sentences are to be facts learned from the previous 
study of the picture. 

The third week’s story is based on facts according to the 
subject chosen, whether it is some bird studied, a tree, an 
animal, or some incident suggested by the children and of 
interest to all of them; while the fourth week is again an 
original story. 

At the close of the month a cover is designed by each 
child and his four stories make a booklet to take home. 


IETERBAY SCHOOL, May 10, 1920 


What the Cats Found 


It was night. 

The six cats stole to the basement. 
The moon was shining. 

They saw the bowl of milk. 

What do you think? 

There was a mouse in the milk. 
Poor little mouse! 

He was so frightened. 

He saw the cat’s big eyes. 


The Meadow Lark 


We heard a meadow lark. 

It has a yellow throat. 

It makes its nest in the grass. 

It lays from three to seven eggs. 

The eggs are white with brown and purple spots. 
The lark has a lovely song. 


Girl with Cat 


I am a little Dutch girl. 
I have a big black cat. 
I have wooden shoes, too. 
See the balls on my cap. 
My mother gave them to me. 
Guy 

















Through Grade II in 
Hand-Work I 


Bess Dixon 


FTER planning a poster to correlate with October’s 
history work, the children decided to make black- 
board posters and allow them to remain during the 

school year. They wished to do this so that they could 
have before them their original schemes worked out and 
also in order that visitors might see what children of the 
second grade could originate and execute. 

Beginning on the first blackboard to the left, they planned 
the Columbus poster and carried out the plan with the 
assistance of the teacher. The width of the posters was 
to be one foot; the length, that of the blackboard, provided 
the blackboard was not a long one. 

The teacher made the background for the Columbus 
poster. Dark blue chalk was used to depict the ocean. 
An eraser rubbed over the coat of dark-blue gave the 
background a mid-ocean appearance. Then all was ready 
for the three ships. 

The children cut the Pinta, the Nina and the Santa Maria 
out of white, unruled tablet paper, colored the hulks of the 
ships gray, and printed the name of each on the hulk with 
black crayola. The ships were then collected and the best 
of each kind voted upon by the children. The three which 
were chosen were pasted on the blackboard ocean. To be 
sure, no two were the same size. So the children told 
where to paste the smallest, the medium-sized and the 
largest. Thus, their ideas of perspective were being 
developed. 

We had learned this little rhyme: 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 


The children asked that this rhyme be written under the 
poster. 

This poster meant much to the class and to visitors also. 
A lantern slide lecturer was chosen from the class and that 
lecturer did not merely say, “This is the Pinta, this is the 
Nina and this is the Santa Maria. Columbus and his men 
came to America on these ships.” But the lecturer told 
the whole story, pointing to the “slide” when that part of 
the lecture was reached. When the lecturer finished, we 
clapped as we would have done if a celebrated person had 
delivered the lecture. 

The attitude of the class during the lecture was excellent. 
All eyes watched the speaker. Noone moved. They were 
having a real lecture and showed the speaker all deference. 

So enthusiastic were the children that each child, even the 
most timid, wished to lecture. Some of the lectures were 
very logical and full, others were logical and short. A few 
were short and illogical, according to grown people. But 
the little people were mastering self-expression and the 
work was motivated so that they did not realize what was 
being accomplished. 

Johnny was not told to tell all he knew about Columbus. 
He did not become embarrassed, forget all knowledge 
gained, and stumble through the recitation. On the other 
hand, he volunteered to give a lantern slide lecture, took 
the pointer, walked to the blackboard and delivered his 
lecture in a very pleasing, intelligent manner. 

The poster on the next blackboard to our lef was a 
symbolic Hallowe’en poster correlated with Riley’s “Little 
Orphan Annie.” The upper six inches of our poster was 
the dark blue sky; the lower six inches, the dark brown 
ground. Where the earth and sky met, were the trees in 
black. An orange colored moon was in the sky and, on the 
lower six inches of the poster were ghosts and Jack-o’- 
lantern goblins. The heads of the Jack-o’-lantern goblins 
(Continued on page 5 18) 
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Primary Education for Octoebr, 1920 


Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


The Story of Ceres 


(For Grade IV) 
Bertha Toelle 


ERES was the goddess of the earth. It was only 

necessary for her to glance at the golden grain as 

she passed and it would glisten and ripen in the sun; 
or the apples would turn rosy and the large blue grapes 
hang in graceful clusters on the vine. Since Ceres had so 
much work to do, she had two attendants, Pomona and 
Flora. One day Ceres had to go ona long journey. Before 
departing, she warned her daughter, Persephone, not to 
wander far from home. 

Persephone watched her mother’s chariot until it was 
but a speck in the distance. Then she went to the sea- 
shore, where she played and sang with the nymphs. After 
a while she became tired and wandered off through the 
meadows into the woods. At her presence it seemed that 
the birds sang sweeter, and the flowers took on a brighter 
hue. She went deeper and deeper into the woods. Pres- 
ently she saw a large, beautiful, red rose, which she plucked. 

As Persephone plucked the rose, the earth opened and 
before her stood Pluto, the god of the underworld, driving 
a chariot drawn by handsome black steeds. He was so 
charmed by the beauty of the child that he seized her, and 
carried her to Hades. To comfort the dissatisfied child 
Pluto promised her gold and silver. 

When Ceres returned and did not find her daughter 
she became very angry. She visited Jupiter and asked 
him to try to recover Persephone. Unless this was done, 
Ceres vowed she would not let anything grow until her 
child was returned. Jupiter dispatched Mercury to Hades 
and on his return he brought back Persephone. 

Ceres was very happy when she again had Persephone 
with her. Her joy, however, was soon turned to sorrow 
when she learned that her child had eaten six pomegranate 
seeds while with Pluto. This meant that Persephone must 
remain six months with Pluto in the underworld. Ceres 
was bent on fulfilling her vow, because Persephone was only 
to be with her six months. Consequently, we have winter 
during the time which Persephone spends in Hades. 


Topic 
Ceres. 


Preparation 


Name the seasons of the year. 

What season have we now? 

During which two seasons do the birds come back, and 
the flowers grow? 

What happens during the remaining two seasons, fall and 
winter? The flowers die and the trees lose their leaves. 
ne much grows and the animals. and insects go to 
sleep. 

What is the cause of this sadness and decay? To-day 
we will read a story which tells us why we have winter. 

What is the title of our story? 


Presentation 

Class read story silently. . 

At what season of the year does our story take place? 

How do you know this? 

Where did Ceres go one day? 

Where did Persephone wander? 

Where did Pluto come from? 

To what place did he carry Persephone? 

Who was Ceres? 

Tell of her influence on the fruits and grains. 

Name the attendants of Ceres. Why did Ceres need 
these attendants? 





What was the name of Ceres’ daughter? 

Who was the god of the underworld? 

Whom did Ceres visit, in hope of recovering her daughter? 

Who was the messenger that Jupiter sent to Hades? 
Why was he sent? 

How did Ceres warn her daughter, when she departed 
on her journey? 

Tell how Persephone disobeyed. 

What happened when Persephone plucked the rose? 

Who stood before her? Why did Pluto seize Persephone 
and carry her off? 

How did Ceres feel on her return? 

What did she vow? 

What was the result of Mercury’s journey to Hades? 

Why was the joy of Ceres turned to sadness? 

How long must Persephone remain in Hades? What 
happens on earth during that time? 

Before reading the story in class the teacher will help 
individuals with difficult words and phrases. 

The story is then read aloud, and the teacher gives 
constructive criticism, if necessary, in order that more 
fluent and efficient reading, may result. 


(The general method for reading is described in detail in the Sep- 
tember lesson, ‘‘Goldenrod and Aster.”’) 





Seat Work for Grade IV for 
October, Based on “The 
Puppet Show Man” 


(Hans Anderson) 
Laura Rountree Smith 
THE STORY 


The Puppet Show Man was traveling once upon a time 
by steamer, with his little theatre, which consisted of a 
box filled with Puppets. 

He related the following story, saying: 

Once upon a time I was giving a play for children, when 
I looked at the audience and observed a tall person in 
student’s cap and gown enter. He seemed to enjoy the 
play so much I was anxious to know who he was. 

My little play ended at eight o’clock, so the little children 
could go home. 

The stranger then proved himself to be a lecturer and a 
member of the Polytechnic Institution. 

His experiments were interesting, but even he could not 
explain why rubbing iron on a cylinder should cause it to 
become magnetic. 

Night after night I gave my performance with my 
puppets, and the lecture followed, which interested me 
more and more. Were I not so old, I would like even now 
to attend the Institute to learn these wonders in science. 

One evening, in talking to the lecturer, I said, “I am one 
of the happiest of men, and why not, for the Puppet Show 
Man is always welcome wherever he goes. Except for one 
thing, I would be entirely happy — I have always longed 
to conduct a trea} heatre and conduct real actors.” 

The lecturer said, ‘Would you be entirely happy if I 
should bring your Puppets to life?” 

I replied that I thought so, but he thought not, and we 
often talked the matter over. 

One evening, as we sat sipping coffee and talking together, 
a wonderful thing happened. After I had put my Puppets 
in their box and strapped it to my back, I began to spin 
round and round. The Puppets came out of the box, they 
came to life and began. to prepare for a real play! 
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The Dancing Lady said she was a wonderful performer 
2 her own opinion, and must be allowed to stand on one 
eg! 

The Lady who was to take the part of the Queen said 
she must be considered a Queen off the stage as well as on, 
or she might forget how to act her part. 

The actor who had merely to hand over a letter, said 
that the small parts of a play were as important as the 
larger parts, therefore he must be considered as though 
he were a great actor. 

The Hero said he would not act comedy. 

The Prima Donna said she must have real lights for her 
acts, and preferred red lights, as blue lights did not make 
her appear well. 

I never imagined the part of a director would be so 
difficult, and the Puppets continued to talk to me, all 
speaking at once. 

I told them that they were only Puppets, and that I 
soon should put them safely back in their box. I thought 
then they killed me, but, to my surprise, woke up safe and 
sound at home, wondering how I got there. 

I saw my Puppets lying on the floor in the moonlight. 

I jumped up and put them in their box, and fastened 
it, making the remark, “I will be careful not to wish you 
real again!”’ 

The lecturer had vanished in the night, and I saw no 
more of him, but I became the happiest of mortals. 

I am happy and make every one else happy, for I only 
perform old-fashioned plays, that are humorous, good, and 
sure to please. 

I am happy because I am satisfied with my lot; and with 
my little Puppet actors as they are. 


Work Based on the Story 


Look up in a dictionary or encyclopedia a steamer. 
Draw the anchor and tell for what it is used. Draw the 
ground plan of a ship. Draw a full rigged ship. Study 
the sails, locate “ flying jib,” “fore-sky sail,” “main course,” 
“main sky-sail,” “mizzen-spanker,” etc. 

Draw or describe a gondola, punt, lugger, canoe, frigate, 
galley, tartan, steamship, yacht. 

Draw the figure-head and prow of an old-time galley. 

Describe a mariner’s compass and a lighthouse. 

Copy. 

Vessels to-day carry signal flags and have a code of 
signals. Ships meeting exchange messages in this way. 
One vessel raises the code flag below the national flag, the 
other vessel raises the same code flag, if she understands the 
signal. They then send their messages by letters or 
numbers. 

Make some signal flags and a code of your own. 

Look in the newspaper at the shipping news for report 
of any vessel. Study the flag alphabet. (War ships have 
secret codes.) 

* hat is a Puppet Show? 

Copy. 

Puppet Plays are given by little figures suspended on 
wires, or they are introduced by a performer at the side 
of a box, or they may be shown over a screen. 

They were given many years ago in Egypt and in England 
in the sixteenth century. 

They are given in India, China and the United States 
to-day. 

Any story may be told by the Puppets. 

The English Puppet Shows usually contain such charac- 
ters as Punch, Judy, Baby, dog, Juggler, Sailor, etc. 

Powell was one of the most famous Puppet Show masters 
of ancient days. 

What is a Polytechnic Institution. (A school that teaches 
arts and sciences.) , 

What was the ambition of the Puppet Show Man? 

Why was the Puppet Show Man so happy? What did 
he imagine would make him entirely happy? (Are we often 
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better off situated as we are, than as we imagine we would 
like to be?) 

What did the lecturer suggest? 

Write a paragraph describing the Puppets coming to life. 
Relate what happened next. Did the Puppet Shew Man 
ever wish them alive again? Did he become happy again? 
What kind of plays did he perform? 

Make a Puppet Theatre out of a large pasteboard box. 
Cut a slit in the back or side, from which you will introduce 
your Puppets. Make the figures of wood or pasteboard 
and fasten on arms and legs so they will move readily. 

Make a careful study of Puppet Plays. 

Have the whole school work up an original Puppet Play 
and have the best speakers produce it. 

Make your figures and theatre, and produce the following 
Puppet Play, introducing one character at a time. 


A Puppet Play for an Autumn Day 


CHARACTERS — Punch, Judy, Baby, Tony (dog), Daisykin, 
Butterkin, Birdikin, Manikin, Rosekin. 

Time — October 

PLaAcE — Out in the Garden 


ScENE I 
Voice behind the scene 


A Puppet Play for any day 
Should deal with pleasant weather; 
Whatever Puppets do or say, 
We are happy together, 
Punch wears a costume red and yellow, 
Ha, ha, he is a jolly fellow! 
Punch Ha, ha, ha, who are you? Who comes here? 
I have been laughing till one of my sides split! 
Rose Iam Rosekin; do not pick me. 
Punch Ha, ha, ha! the last Rose of summer. I have 
heard of you before. Here comes another. 
Daisy I am Daisykin; do not blow my petals off. 


Punch 
One I love, two I love, 
That is what I say, 
One I love, two I love; 
Almost every day. 


Butterfly 
I’m Butterkin, I fly, I fly. 


Punch 
When I hear the Baby cry, 
I’d like to be a Butterfly. 


Bird 
I’m Birdikin, but a song I heard, 
While sailing through the blue, 
Autumn is coming, autumn is coming, 
With richest gifts for you. 


Rosekin 
Autumn time, autumn time, 
Listen to the flower bells chime. 


Butterkin 
Butterfly, flutter by, 
Like a jolly rover, 
Autumn comes, autumn goes, 
Each year over and over. 


Birdikin 
Let’s give a little Puppet show 
In garden beds where flowers grow, 
I’ll sing the sweetest songs I know, 
While Butterflies flit to and fro. 
- (Continued on page 5 18) 
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Frimary Education for October, 1920 


October Nature Lessons 
A. W. F. 


H’* you ever heard the story of the method Mrs. 
Palmer used to inspire the poor children of Boston 

to see beauty? For the benefit of those to whom 
the story is new, I will tell it. 

Mrs. Palmer was in the habit of giving little talks to 
cheer the children in the Boston slums. One day, when 
she had said to them, “Children, what shall I talk to you 
about to-day?” one little girl said, “Tell us how to be 
happy.” As Mrs. Palmer looked over this pathetic group 
of little children, her eyes filled with tears and she asked 
herself, “What can I say to them that will help them?” 
Finally she gave them three rules and they all agreed to 
keep them. These are the rules: 


1 Do something for somebody every day. 
2 Memorize something beautiful every day. 
3 Look at something beautiful every day. 


The experiences related by the children were very 
entertaining, because, knowing that Mrs. Palmer was 
interested in them, they took pride in being able to report 
that they had kept the rules every day. One little girl 
proudly told her experience of how two days she thought 
she wouldn’t be able to keep the rule of seeing something 
beautiful every day because she couldn’t go to the park, 
but she didn’t fail; on one of the days she saw “a little 
sparrow with a black necktie on and he was handsome,” 
and the second day she discovered that when the sun shone 
on her baby brother’s reddish gold hair it was “so pretty.” 


Let us all try Mrs. Palmer’s plan. No month offers 
more beauty than this wonderful month of October. 
What is more beautiful than Nature preparing for winter? 
Take walks once a week, to see the trees, to gather autumn 
leaves, to see the squirrels in the park, to see the birds’ 
nests or to gather nuts and burrs. Children would vie 
with each other to be able to give descriptions of the 
beauty they had seen. It would not only develop their 
love of the beautiful but also train them to see and train 
them to talk, two very important things to learn to do. 

As an introduction to this work, I would have the children 
tell what Mother is doing at home to prepare for winter: 
buying coal and wood, making heavy clothing, canning 
fruits, tomatoes, etc., storing away potatoes, apples, etc. 
This will naturally arouse every child’s interest in the work. 


1 Squirrels 

Take the children to the park. Before going, give the 
children several definite questions about the habits, activi- 
ties, etc., of the squirrel. Where does the squirrel live? 
(Sometimes he uses a hole in the tree for a nest, sometimes 
a home built of leaves, bark and grass in the branches of 
a tree.) Notice the color of the squirrel. (Silver gray, 
brownish gray, or even black.) 

Notice his head — eyes, teeth, feelers. When talking of 
feelers, compare with pussy. (On each side of the squirrel’ 
mouth are long, white, stiff hairs, or feelers, just like 
pussy’s. These feelers help the squirrel and pussy to tell 
how small a hole it is safe to enter.) His ail is not onl the 
squirrel’s greatest ornament, but is of the utmost use to 
him in leaping. The hairs stretch out on both sides like a 
fan and serve to guide the animal. Playfulness of the 
squirrel — he plays tag, leap-frog, runs races on walls, rolls 
up like a ball. His Food —in summer he eats fruits and 
vegetables and sometimes small birds and their eggs. 
He also eats mice, when he can catch them. For winter he 
gathers and hides his nuts in the hole in the tree. (Have 
children give squirrel some nuts and watch carefully how 
he carries one nut at a time and buries each, lightly, in a 


separate place. Then he will come back for them and 
carry them into the hole in the tree.) 


Games 
‘The Squirrel and the Nut.” 
“The Squirrel and the Tree.” (New Jersey State 
Manual in Physical Training, Grades I to VI) 
Finger Play 
“The Squirrel,” by Carrie L. Wagner. 
Poems 


Squirrelkin 
Squirrelkin with a bushy tail, 
Winter's almost here, 
You'll be cold and hungry, too, 
If you stay, F fear. 


Oh, no, no; I have a nest, 
In a hollow tree, 
I have filled it full of nuts, 
Full as it can be. —Bertha E. Bush 


The Squirrel 


Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree; 

Happy and young and gay is he. 

He looks to the east, and then to the west, 
Saying, “Where, oh where, will the nuts be best? 


“For winter is c ming, the days grow cold; 
The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold; 
I’H new-line and carpet my snug little nest 
With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long rest. 


The children with soft steps come creeping around 

When they spy me at work — but I’m off with a bound; 
They come for the nuts; so I’ll work with a will, 

And with both cheeks as baskets my store-house I’Il fill.” 


— Anon. 
2 The Trees 


Speak of Mr. Wind and the autumn leaves falling from 
the trees. Discuss differences in leaves as to size and 
shape. Notice the different colors which Jack Frost gives 
to the leaves: 

Maple — never of one tint, mottled and shaded, lemon- 
yellow to orange, flaming red and crimson. 

Oaks — strong, solid color; red, scarlet, brown and 
bronze-green, no yellow. 

Elms — russet-yellows. 

Nut trees — yellow. 

Birches — gold. 

Poplars — gold. 

Shrubs and vines Below the boughs of the tall trees, all 
these colors are repeated in the shrubs and vines. 

Sumac — bright red. 

Leaves of grapevine — bronze. 

Wild Grapes — purple. 

Leaves of Alders — purple. 

The Fruits of the tree ‘The willows, elms, poplars and red 
maples drop their seeds in the spring, but the rock maple, 
all the nut trees and the wild orchard fruits keep their seeds 
until the frost. 

All maple seeds have two thin flat green wings, an inch 
or more across. In the bases of the two wings we find two 
seeds. We can peel away the thin covering and find them. 

Acorns We find many, many acorns under the oak trees. 
All acorns have a shiny, brown shell with a white spot 
where they grow fast to the cups. The white oak has a 
very rough, mossy cup, much shorter than the pointed nut. 
The bur oak has a mossy fringed cup, which covers two- 
thirds of the round acorn. The red oak has a shallow cup 
more like a saucer, the scaly ring just clasping the long oval 
acorn. The scarlet oak is top-shaped and is half covered 
with a shaggy cap of a cup. 

(Continued on page 530) 
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For Language and Picture Study 
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Some French Singing Games _II 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


The Children’s Band 


(Bonhomme, Bonhomme, que saves faire) 


chil - dren, 


The way to play the 


That’s the way we 





This game may be played at the desks or while the children are seated in a ring on the floor. In each case the children pretend to be 
playing the instrument specified. If preferred, groups of children may be allotted to play the various instruments. 


3 Though we are little children 
All of us know 
The way to play the silver flute, 
So, just so. 


4 Toot-ta, toot-ta, toot-ta, 
Toot-ta, toot-ta, toot-to 
(Repeat 2) 
Ah, ah, ah, etc. 


5 Though we are little children 
All of us know 
The way to play the mandolin, 
So, just so. 207 


6 Ping-ka, pong-ka, ping-ka, 


Ping-ka, pong-ka, ping-ka. 
(Repeat 4 and 2) 
Ah, ah, ah, etc. 
Though we are little children, 
All of us know, 
The way to play the big bass drum, 
So, just so. 


‘Zoomza-z00mza-z00mza, 


Zoomza, z06mza, z00mza. 
(Repeat 6, 4 and 2) 


nf Ah, ah, ah, etc, 
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Three Bright Little Sisters, Red, Yellow and Orange. 


October Games 


Annabelle R. Bucknam 


The wind is whistling through the trees, 
It rustles loud among the leaves. 

An autumn chill is in the air; 

The downy seeds sail everywhere. 

O, autumn wind, so cool and strong! 

O, autumn wind, we love your song! 


The maple leaves in scarlet dressed, 
Are dancing now in wild unrest, 

You shake the acorns from on high 
And chase the clouds across the sky. 
O, autumn wind, your ways we know! 
O, autumn wind, blow high, blow low! 


You bring the nuts down from the trees; 
You sweep the hills of dry, brown leaves; 
The tiny seeds to earth you send — 

You are their helper and their friend. 

O, autumn wind, your ways we know! 

O, autumn wind, blow high, blow low! 


The month of October is the time to emphasize the 
preparation for winter, as seen in the passing of the flowers 
and the falling of the leaves. Teach the children the names 
and characteristics of as many different kinds of leaves as 
possible. Encourage them to bring specimens of the various 
kinds of leaves into the schoolroom. Then combine and 
contrast them. Press one of each kind thus studied, and, 
after mounting, fasten the sheets together to form a little 
October booklet. Under each leaf write just the name, or 
the name and any additional facts which may have been 
learned in regard to that particular leaf. If these leaves 
are given a coat of varnish they will last much longer. 
They will retain their wonderful colorings if they are first 
varnished, allowed to dry thoroughly, and then mounted 
and pressed last. 

These are some games in which leaves may be advan- 
tageously used. But first let the children try to guess this 
riddle: 

A bit of red against the sky, 
That flutters gaily far on high, 


And waits the time to float and fly. 
Answer Maple leaf. 


Gather a number of the fallen leaves and arrange them 
in rows of circles on the playground. Have first a red 
circle, then a yellow one, then possibly a green or a brown 
one, and then repeat the colors. The children take turns 
hopping from one to the other, down the row on the right 
foot and back on the left; or arrange two rows of circles 
of leaves side by side. Two children try to hop at the same 
time. The one finishing first wins. Of course the feet 
must not touch any one of the leaves or the player has to 
step out of the contest. 
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For this game the teacher stands on a chair or on the 
highest of the steps. She holds two large bunches of leaves 
high over her head. At the count “ten,” she throws them 
in every direction, the wind helping them along. The 
children scamper to gather them. The child gathering the 
most leaves wins. If real leaves cannot be obtained, use 
paper ones which the children have cut and colored. If 
these are colored on one side only, a letter or a word may be 
written on the other side. The children in turn give these 
as they count their leaves. If they cannot tell a letter or 
word, that leaf does not count for them. ; 
Explain even to the smallest children the work of the 
leaves through the winter. Show them that everything 
has a purpose to fulfil, and that all things, even though 
apparently withered and useless, are yet of some use. 
Teach this as a song or poem: 


Maple leaves! Maple leaves! 
Gaily dancing down; 
Robed like Indian fairies 
In yellow, red, and brown. 


Maple leaves! Maple leaves! 
Tell us, tell us true, 

Through the long cold winter, 
Pray what will you do? 


Maple leaves, maple leaves — 
Low and sweet they sing; 
“* Keep the seeds and rootlets 
Warm until] the spring.” 


With the smallest children use this: 


The red leaves come dancing down 
When the autumn breezes blow. 
They cover the bare, brown ground 
Ere descends the winter snow. 


Even after we have gathered the leaves from lawns and 
paths where they are not needed to protect the seeds and 
roots, and have burned them, the ashes are still of use as a 
fertilizer. Thus nothing is lost or wasted. 

Using proper care and caution, let the children enjoy a 
real autumn bonfire, if possible. They enjoy gathering 
the leaves and watching the smoke and flame. 

After that teach Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “Autumn 
Fires,” and the children will appreciate and remember it 
because of their own experience. 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers; 
The red fire blazes; 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


Choose three children to represent these colors — red, 
yellow, orange. They may wear garlands of leaves to 
represent their colors, or crepe paper sashes or bows. 

They join hands and sing, after dancing gaily around the 
room or playground. At the end of the second line of the 
last stanza they pause, and the other children finish the 
stanza. 

We’re three little colors, 
We come hand in hand; 


The three little workers 
To brighten the land. 


We come in the autumn 
To make the world fair. 

Just look all about you; 
We shine everywhere. 
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The Autumn Bonfire. 


Three bright little sisters — 
Our names you can call — 

Red, Yellow, and Orange, 
Are the colors of fall. 


Choose one child to represent the wind, and any number 
-of children to represent oak, maple, beech or willow leaves. 


“The wind calls: 


“*‘Oak-leaf and maple-leaf!’’ Hear the wind call: 
“‘Beech-leaf and willow-leaf, flutter and fall! 
Red leaves and yellow leaves, orange and brown, 
Dance on the shaken boughs, dance, and come down! 
I’ll be your playfellow, careless and gay, 
We will keep sporting through all the day: 
Up in the air, or about on the ground, 
Merrily, merrily whirling around, 
Hither and thither, wherever I blow, 
Over the hills and the fields you shall go. 
Red leaves and yellow leaves, flutter and fall! 
Come to me, come to me!” 


‘The other children continue: 


Hear the wind call. 
Fair are his promises. Off from the bough, 
Down come the pretty red maple leaves now. 
Poor little things! By to-night they will be 
Wishing again they were back on the tree. 
Rude is the wild wind, and rough is his play; 
Hardest of labor is sporting all day. 


The maple leaves all pretend to fall and the wind blows 
“them away. Then the oak leaves, and the others in quick 
succession, until all are gone. 
With the smaller children use the following: 
Choose one child to represent the north wind. If he is 
allowed to use a hand bellows it adds to the fun. The 
-other children represent the leaves. The leaves sing, as 
:they whirl: 


Oh, the little leaves dance, and they whirl about, 
They whirl about, 
They whirl about, 
Oh, the little leaves dance,-and they whirl about, 
They whirl about all day. 


’ The north wind then rushes in and all around as he sings: 


Till the north wind comes with a laugh and a shout, 
With a laugh and a shout, 
With a laugh and a shout, 
Till the north wind comes with a laugh and a shout, 
And blows them all away. 


At the last line the leaves are all blown away. 

For this choose one child to be the great tree. The other 
«children are the leaves. The tree stands with outspread 
arms to represent branches, and the leaves are gathered 
vnear them. The tree speaks: 


“T’ll tell you how the leaves come down,” 
' ‘The great tree to his children said. 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red. 
It is quite time to go to bed.” 
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The leaves now say: 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief; 
*Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


The teacher or an older pupil may give the next stanza. 


So, for just one more merry day 
To the great tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced, and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering ali their sports among — 


Here the leaves give the next three lines: 


“‘Perhaps the great tree will forget, 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg, and coax, and fret.” 


The teacher or older child may give the descriptive lires 
through the remainder of the poem, while the “tree” and 
the “leaves” take their respective parts. 


But the great tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare tree looked down and smiled, 
“‘Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said. 
And from below each sleepy child 

Replied “ Good-night,”’ and murmured, 
“Tt is so nice to go to bed.” 


This is a game of tag and a race combined. Teach the 
poem first during a language or memory gem period. 
Choose one child for the “breeze,” the others representing 
the “leaves.”’ 


“‘Q-ho!” cried a breeze to the gay leaves one day, 
“Pray, won’t you come down to the meadow and play? 
The game shall be tag, I propose to be ‘it.’ 
To you that’s quite fair, you will have to admit. 


“‘To play with me, though, you must be very fleet, 
For I am a racer and quite hard to beat. 
I’ll give you a start to the goldenrod’s glow. 
Now, you be in readiness — one, two, three, go!” 


Here the “breeze” and the “leaves ”take their places, 
ready for the start. The leaves use every effort to escape 
from the tag of the breeze. 


Then down from the trees the leaves fluttered and rolled, 
Gay crimson and orange and russet and gold. 

A-dance and a-dart they went twirling away, 

Off, off through the blue of the October day. 


On madly they dashed over meadew and hill, 
The leaves ever leading the race with a will. 
Before the breeze, scampering lightly ahead, 
And just out of reach, every teasing leaf fled. 


Now the leaves enjoy dropping to the ground as the 


breeze stops for breath, and then springing off again as he 
attempts to tag them. If a leaf is tagged, he is out of the 
game. 


uite breathless he s , and delightedly found 
e leaves just bekane kien all drop to the ground. 
“At last I shall tag one,” said he, with a spring. 
Alas! quick as he they were off on the wing. 
(Continued on page 580) 
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20 
An Autumn Fancy 
Emelie M. Jardine 
a Voice Whooooo! Whooooo! 
Gant Boy That must be the Spirit of Hallowe’en. : 
Spmit or HALLOWE’EN Girl The Spirit of Hallowe’en! What is that? | 
2. Cuorus: FALL FLOWERS Boy Why, don’t you know? It says in the fairy book | 
—— — ~j | aig . that the Hallowe’en Spirit comes out once a year on Hallow- | 
Dance: Wircazs ap Pumpanes e’en night. If it catches any one in the forest, it puts them 
Cuorus: Giris’ THANKSGIVING CHORUS to sleep and gives them a lovely dream. 
Girl I’m afraid; and I’m so tired. 
(Representation of a forest. A log in the background.) Boy SoamI. Oh, dear! I can’t keep my eyes open. 
(Enter girl and boy. Ordinary costumes for outdoors.) (They rub their eyes and fall asleep.) 
Girl Oh, brother! I am afraid! I don’t want to go Voice (softly) Whooooo! Whooooo! ) 
any farther into these dark woods. | 
Boy Don’t be afraid, sister. (Enter the Spirit of Hallowe’en, dressed in orange and black.) 
€8 Girl And Iam so tired. Can’t we sit down on this log 
d and rest awhile? Spirit of Hallowe’en Why, they are asleep already! | 
Boy Yes, let us sit down and rest. We must give them a beautiful dream. I will call outJall | 
my autumn helpers. Whoooo! Whooooo! Come, maple | 
(They sit close together, as if frightened.) ao come, pumpkins and witches. Come, all you gay 
all flowers. | 


Voice from outside Whoooo! Whoooo! | 
Boy and Girl What’s that? (Enter Fall Flowers, dressed in purple and yellow.) | 


Song of Fall Flowers 
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Fall Flowers Did you call us? 
Hallowe'en Yes, Autumn Flowers; sing and make these 
children happy. 


Song of Fall Flowers 
When daisies and dear buttercups, 

































That autumn might come faster. 


And we sometimes feel the chill, 


On every vale and hill; 
But shining brightly in the sun, 
We nod and wave with glee, 


So you may gladsome be. 


Then bring the little children, 
And let them laugh and sing, 

And frolic in the meadow 
And form a merry ring. 

We’re glad to be their playmates, 
We'll make a big bouquet, 

Of lovely crimson, green and gold, 
-To join them at their play. 


0d Maple Leaves, dressed in green, red and brown, to 


(Dance of Maple Leaves.) 


(Enter boys in outdoor costume, each with a basket and a 
few apples.) 


Boys’ Apple Chorus 


Hear the autumn breezes blow, 
Soon will come the ice and snow, 


Boys’ Apple 
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To the orchard we must go 
To pick the rosy apples. 


CHoRUS 
John and Jack, and Jim and Joe, 
Set your baskets in a row, 


Have left the sunny field, To pick the rosy apples. 
And apple trees are bending down, 
In rich and heavy yield, When the harvest time has come, 
We come across the meadows and Then begins our joy and fun, 
We change them over night, To pick, etc. 
And make them royal palaces 
Of gold and purple light. Take the Baldwins home for pie, 
Here among the grass they lie; 
Corus To pick, etc. 
Oh, do you not enjoy the days 
Of goldenrod and aster? (Boys pick up apples during chorus and put them into their 
I always wish the summer gone, own and each other’s baskets.) 


The days are growing shorter, wha and Pumpkins. Girls as witches, boys as 


When morning brings a sea of mist, (Dance of Witches and Pumpkins.) 


(Enter girls, wearing aprons and caps, and carrying a.bowl, 
And fill the world with golden glow, a large spoon, a rolling pin, a spice box, etc.) 


Girls’ Thanksgiving Chorus 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be here, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Bringing song and laugh and cheer, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Mother makes the pumpkin pie, 
All the children want to try, 
To the kitchen they will fly, 

To make the pumpkin pie. 


Susie bring the rolling pin. 
Tra-la, etc. 

Mary shake the flour in. 
Tra-la, etc. 

Mother makes, etc. 


Stir the batter round and round, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Cut the pumpkin large and sound, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Mother makes, etc. 


Chorus 


E. M JaRDINE 


Pris 


Tia | 





TitTLti 
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Dance of Witches and Pumpkins 


E. M. Jarpine 
ota ae ta 7. — > > 





ir 


The first time, one octave higher until the witches and pumpkins are assembled. The last time, one octave lower until they have disappeared 


Girls’ Thanksgiving Chorus 


E. M JaRpIne 





CHorvus 


Lay the crust and pinch it down, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Thanksgiving pie must be so brown, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Mother makes, etc. 


(The leaves, pumpkins, flowers, boys and girls, all enter and 
group themselves about the stage.) 


(The Spirit of Hallowe'en steps behind the two sleeping 
children and gently rouses them) 


Girl (waking up) Oh-oh! 

Boy Oh, dear! (They look at each other.) 

Girl Have you been asleep, too? I dreamed, oh, such 
a lovely dream! I dreamed that I saw all the fall flowers, 
and such beautiful leaves. And oh, some witches, too! 

Boy Dreamed them! Why look! they are real! 


(They come forward to center, the Spirit of Hallowe’en 
behind — others group themselves around and sing final 
chorus. 





The Puppet Show Man 


(Continued from page 509) 


Manikin 
I am a wooden Manikin, 
With manners very good, 
I heard you all were Manikins, 
And made of wood, wood, wood. 


Rosekin 
I’m Rosekin, a Manikin, 
But really most polite. 


Daisykin 
I’m Daisykin, a Manikin, 
In gown and cap of white. 


Butterkin 
I’m Butterkin, a Manikin, 
Iam a jolly fellow. 


Birdikin 
I’m Birdikin, a Manikin, 
In costume brown and yellow. 


All 
We all invite you now to stay, 
To greet this autumn holiday. 


Manikin 
I’ll stay because the summer’s over, 
And Puppets play in glad October, 
I make more mistakes than perhaps I should, 
But really my head is made of wood. 


All 
Wooden Puppets with wooden faces, 
And wooden heads, bow in their places. 
(Exit all) 


Stene II 


Punch Come out, Judy, I hear voices in the garden. 

Judy Who is there? Don’t wake the baby. 

Voices We are all here, Rosekin, Daisykin, Butterkin, 
Birdikin. 
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Baby Let me see, let me see! 

Toby Bow-wow-wow. 

Punch 
Ha, ha, of all the Puppet Shows, 
The cutest one in the garden grows, 
The autumn comes, the autumn goes, 
Hurrah, hurrah, for the Puppet Shows. 


Rosekin, Daisykin, Butterkin, Birdikin 
Good-bye, good-bye, we disappear, 
Good-bye, good-bye, for autumn is here. 


Manikin 
I’ll not away, 
I’ve come to stay. 


Baby Say it again, you little men. 
Toby Who gives the play, where and when? 
Punch The curtain drops, the play is done. 
Judy No, no,"we’ve only half begun! 
Baby 
Leave it to Manikin, slender and tall, 
He’s the cutest Puppet, I think, of all. 


Manikin 
What’s the use to end a play? 
We only have to start again, 
Don’t say good-bye, but just good-day, 
We all are merry little men. 


Punch Manikin, Manikin, famous in song and rhyme. 
Judy Manikin, Manikin, we’ll keep you all the time. 


Manikin 
Our Puppet Show is over, 
To please we always try, 
We’ll come again upon request, 
But now we’ll say good-bye, 
We are the jolly Puppet Show 
Come from the land of long ago. 





Hand-Work 


(Continued from page 507) 


were made of orange colored paper and back of the eyes, 
nose and mouth were pasted pieces of dark red paper. 
The bodies consisted of lines made with black chalk or 
charcoal. 

Below this picture was written two lines from Riley’s 
“Orphan Annie”: 


And the goblins will get you 
If you don’t watch out. 


This poem has been set to music, and is found in one of 
Churchill-Grindell music books. It correlates with this 
work in history, literature and hand work. 

The first lecturer who used this poster showed knowledge 
gained from our work in history and literature. She told 
us of the old English custom of building fires before the 
homes on All-Hallow Eve, so that the evil spirits would be 
driven away and the good spirits would remain with them 
during the winter. She then said we had heard a poem 
which Riley wrote. She told the name of the poem and 
gave the thoughts of the poem in her own words. This 
lecture was considered very fine and the audience asked 
to sing “Orphan Annie,” which told of some of these 
Hallowe’en symbols. 

Thus, we started “Through Grade II in Hand-Work.” 
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Daily Helps 
(Continued from page 50 1) 


One pint and how many pints make a gallon? 
Which would you rather have, 2 pints of cream or 
1 quart of cream? Why? 
Two quarts is what part of a gallon? 
Which is more, 2 quarts of milk or 4% gallon of milk? 
Tuesday Place on the blackboard work similar to the 
following: 








1 pint 14 quart 
2 quarts 3 quarts 
1 quart 4 quarts 
1 gallon 8 pints 
Y gallon 4 pints 





Give some child a pointer and ask him to point to all 
measures which mean the same quantity. For example, 
he may point to 4 pints, 2 quarts, 14 gallon, etc. This 
exercise compels the child to think. 

Wednesday Give simple problems similar to those given 
on Monday. 

Thursday Review Tuesday’s lesson. 

Friday Count. by 2’s to 16. 

Review counting by 1’s. 


Hygiene 
First WEEK 
Monday Ear testing. Let each pupil cover first one 
ear and then the other, while listening to the tick of a watch. 
You will be able to detect any pupils deaf in one or both ears, 
Advise parents in regard to defects found. 
Many a deaf child has been accused of stupidity when 
it was merely a case of not hearing. 
Tuesday Continue ear testing. 
Wednesday Care of the ears. 
Never put any foreign substance in your ears. 
Name and locate the rim, flap and drum of the ear. 
Why is “drum” a good name? 
With which part of the ear do you hear? 
Thursday Neatness. 
How do we like our belongings —all topsy-turvy, 
where they can never be found when wanted? 
Have you a place for your playthings? 
Do you put them away carefully when you are through 
playing with them? 
How does mother keep her things? Father? Sister? 
Brother? 
Friday How can we keep our schoolroom neat? Where 
should our books, papers, paints, ect., be? 
Where do we keep our wraps? 
If you see a wrap fallen from its hook, what should you 
do? Why? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday How does the janitor keep our school clean? 
What can we do to help keep our building clean? (Wipe 
our feet at the door, remove rubbers at the entrance on 
rainy days, place dripping umbrellas in jars or other re- 
ceptacles placed for the purpose, put waste paper in baskets, 
etc.) 

Tuesday Is it necessary to sweep our houses every day? 
Why? What causes this dirt? Give as many reasons for 
removing dirt as soon as possible. 

Wednesday Whatisthe danger of dirt? (Insects, germs.) 

What kind of insects does dirt breed? 

Thursday What is the danger from insects? 

Tell of the menace of the fly. 

Friday Are mosquitoes dangerous? In what way? In 
what kind of places are they found in great numbers? 
How can we get rid of them? 

(Continued on pages 520 to 530) 














199 Fulton Street 





$1005 in Prizes 


Fag the announcement on page536 ot 


this issue and tell your pupils about the 


Colgate Photographic Contest. Read them 
the simple rules below—they may wish to 
try tor one of the 115 prizes. 


Rules of the Contest 


. Any boy or girl not over seventeen years old 


may enter. 


. Photographs must reach Colgate & Co. on or 


before November roth, Send photographs to 
Contest Editor, Colgate & Co., Dept. 80, 199 
Fulton St., New York City. They will not 
be acknowledged, except as in rule No. 7. 


. Photographs must be marked on the back with 


your name, address and age; endorsement of 
parent, guardian or teacher that the picture 
was taken by you; name and address of dealer 
whose window is photographed. 


. It is understood that any photograph may be 


published in an advertisement. None will be 
returned—and all will be judged on the basis 
of their quality as photographs rather than on 
the advertising value of the window display. 
Of course, from a better window display, a more 
attractive photograph can be made. 


. The judges will consider: 


(a) Sharpness and distinctness of the print. 

(b) The proper angle, so that level surfaces 
show level and slanting surfaces at their 
true slant, 

(c) A general understanding of photography 
as shown by lighting, tone values, absence 
of reflections, etc. 


. The Editors of St. Nicholas Magazine have 


consented to serve as judges, 


. Everyone entering will receive a generous trial 


tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream as an 


acknowledgment of his or her entry. 


- Not a rule but a number of helpful hints: 


Look out for reflections in the window. When 
the opposite side of the street is in shadow, 
these reflections are less apt to show in the 
picture. If reflections show, you can sometimes 
avoid them by changing your position. Have 
the light behind you—but guard against a re-. 
flected glare in the glass. The very best way 
to take a window is a time exposure at night 
when the window is lighted. 


But if your prints still show faults, send them 
in just the same—their other good qualities 
may be enough to win you a prize. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80 
New York City 
Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is endorsed 
by more dentists than any other dentifrice 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday How can we reduce the fly nuisance? 
Tuesday What are the germs about which we hear so 
much? 
Of what kinds of germs have you heard? 
Wednesday Howcan these germs harm us? What effect 
does disease have upon us? 
Thursday How do these germs cause disease? (Through 
inhaling and from entering the skin.) Explain this briefly. 
Friday How does your mother sweep the floor? (With 
a dry broom or one moistened.) 
Did you ever crumple up newspapers moistened 
slightly with water and scatter them over the 
floor before sweeping? Why is this done? 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Do you dust your room and furniture? Why? 
Do you use a feather duster or an oiled cloth? . Which is 
better and why? Did you ever notice the particles of dust 
floating about in a band of sunshine? 

Tuesday Does your mother do her own cooking and 
baking? Does she always wash her hands before beginning? 
Why? Isit necessary to be clean while preparing our food? 
Why? 

Wednesday Does it matter if our food is prepared care- 
lessly? Why is care needed? 

Thursday What does good food do for us? What are 
the essentials of good food? 

Friday Is much pastry and rich cake good for us? 
Is fruit a healthy food? Name some! good foods for 
growing children. 


Phonics 


First WEEK 
Monday Continue sounds of consonants. 
Sound of “v”. Review all others learned. 
Tuesday Sound of “z”. 
Wednesday Sound of “q”. 
Thursday Sound of “y”. 
Friday Review consonant sounds. 


SECOND WEEK el 
Spend this entire week in reviewing sounds of consonants. 


Do individual work entirely. Use games to fix these 
sounds, also pictures and stories. 

Guessing Game: Have consonants written upon the board. 

Teacher 1 am thinking of a consonant sound. 

John Is it “c” (giving the sound and pointing to the 
letter)? wy 

Teacher No, it is not “c” (giving the sound). 

John Is it “m” (giving the sound)? 

Teacher Yes, it is “m.” 


Fish Pond: Print the consonants on small fishes cut from ° 


oak tag. Give each child a “fishpole” (ruler). In turn 
each child “fishes” (points to a fish and gives correct 
sound). If correct, the fish belongs to him. See who can 
catch the most fish. 

Teacher Game: One child with a pointer (teacher) points 
to different consonants and another child gives the sound. 

Have a‘‘ Phonetic Spell Down,” the teacher flashing cards 
to each side. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday * Consonant blends. 

Sound of “ch.” Give words having that sound at the 
beginning. 

Tuesday Sound of “sh.” 

Wednesday Sound of “bl.” 

Thursday Sound of “cl.” 

Friday Review new sounds. 
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FourTH WEEK 
Monday Sound of “fl.” 
Tuesday Sound of “dl.” 
Wednesday Sound of “pl.” 
Thursday Sound of “gl.” 
Friday Review all consonant blends taken. 


Seat Work 


Work on a “Home Book” this entire month. Use large 
book covers folded to form a book. Sew down the center 
of the back. Tell pupils to bring books, magazines and 
catalogues to school, which may be cut up. First of all, let 
us select the kind of house we should like to live in. 

Cut it out and paste it on the first page of your book. 
Now how many rooms would you like in your house? 
Will they all be furnished alike? Which shall we furnish 
first? Yes, let us find furniture suitable for a living-room. 
Shall we have a piano? A large easy chair? A couch? 
Library table? Bookcase? Rugs? Pictures? Reading 
lamp? Arrange the furniture for the living-room on the 
next page of your book. 

Let us next furnish the dining-room. What shall we 
have in it? What shall we have in the kitchen? The bed- 
room? The bath-room? The closet? The pantry? The 
basement? The attic? 

The children will be delighted with this book and may 
take it home at Christmas time. ; 

If the time permits, you may plan the grounds, flower 
beds, fountains, statuary, etc. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a “good morning” song by rote. 
Tuesday Complete above song. 
Wednesday Pupils sing above song by phrases. 
Thursday Free selection of songs to sing by the pupils. 
These songs are to be sung alone by the pupils. 
Friday Continue individual singing of favorite songs. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Ear training. We need much of this in our 
music work. 
; — sing the first phrase of a familiar song with 
‘ 00.”’ 

Individual pupils answer by singing the corresponding 
words. 

Tuesday Continue ear training. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday ‘Teacher sing any phrase of a familiar song. 
Pupils answer by singing corresponding words. 

Friday Continue ear training. 


TairD WEEK 

Monday Ear training continued. Let some bright pupil 
take the teacher’s place and sing phrases with “loo.” 

Tuesday Select two groups of children, each group 
containing as many children as there are phrases in the 
selected song. Each member of group one sings his phrase 
with “loo” and each member of group two responds with 
the words for that phrase. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday ‘Teach a new rote song. 

Friday Continue above. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Jomplete rote song. 

Tuesday Use above new rote song for ear training. 

Wednesday Continue ear training. 

Thursday Individual singing of rote songs. Let each 
child sing a song of his own selection. Watch the tone 
quality. Does he keep on pitch? Test with pitch pipe. 

Friday Continue above.. 
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The Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill 


One out of every five school teachers suffers loss of 


salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine every 
year. 


This year YOU may be the fifth — the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible — 
less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 

T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled 
by Accident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined 
and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel 
accidents. Protects during the vacation period, too. 

There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we 
publish. If you are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 


Thousands of Teachers all over the country 
have T. C. U. Protection. It is endorsed 
by prominent educators everywhere. Every 
teacher owes it to herself to investigate T. C. U. 
thoroughly. 


FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS 
COUPON FOR INFORMATION 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protect ve 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of | 
testimonials. 




















CAN 


yaX ceicel preference is shown 

among teachers for the cele- 
brated Waltham, and the Hygeia 
dustless blackboard crayons. 


They make neat blackboard work a 
possibility and do not leave a grimy grit 
on the hands. Then, too, they erase 
easily without leaving the board smudgy 
and gray, and render dependable, satis- 
factory service at all times. 


The American Crayon Co. 
“Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” 
Sandusky, O. New York 
U. S. A. 
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Drawing 

First WEEK 

Monday Paint grasses in black. 

Tuesday Repeat in color. 

Wednesday Continue ruler drill. 

Thursday Rose hips cut from colored paper. Mount 
on gray. 

Friday Clay. Model a beet. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Lansdcape. Yellow grain field in foreground, 
blue sky, violet bushes on the horizon line, to show distance. 

Tuesday Repeat landscape. 

Wednesday Continue cutting letters of the alphabet, 
all capitals. O, C, and A. 

Thursday A picture study, “Return to the Farm,” by 
Troyon. 

Friday Leafstudy. Give each child a pattern of a hard 
maple leaf. Trace. Now “water wash” the leaf you 
traced. Drop in the colors and let them blend. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Paperdolls. Practice cutting these out so they 
will be holding hands. 

Tuesday Cut above from white drawing paper. 

Wednesday Color above dolls. Call them “rainbow 
fairies” and color them as follows, blue, red, yellow, orange, 
green, violet. 

Thursday Finish painting the six “rainbow fairies.” 

Friday Repeat landscape. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Clay. Model a squash. 

Tuesday Repeat painting of grasses. 

Wednesday Hallowe’en poster. Sky-blue paper, fore- 
ground, green paper torn at the top; fence in the fore- 
ground, black paper. Place an orange Jack-o’lantern with 
black features on top of the fence. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete poster. 


Writing 
First WEEK 

Monday Small e’s, six in a group, three groups on a 
line. Count one for each “e.” 

Tuesday Combine ovals and e’s. Make an oval two 
spaces high, then six e’s on the upper line and six on the 
lower line. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Capital C. Notice the movement is just the 
same as that used in making ovals. 

Friday Alternate ovals and capital C’s. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals and capital C’s. Write four 
words “Can” on a line. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Make four n’s combined in a group, three groups on a 
line. 
nnnn nnnnn nnnn 
mmmm mmmm mmmm 


Thursday Come Come Come 
Friday Cane Cane Cane 
Cane Cane Cane 


THIRD WEEK , 

Monday Practice up and down lines. Keep the slant 
uniform, Practice u’s, three in a group and three groups 
on a line. 

Tuesday Practice ovals, then swing off and make 
capital A’s. 
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Wednesday Nine capital A’s on a line. 
Thursday Ann Ann Ann Ann 
Friday Anna Anna Anna 

Annie Annie Annie 


FourTtH WEEK 

Monday Practice ovals one space high, and attach three 
e’s to each oval. 

Tuesday Practice ovals. After each oval make three 
small e’s. 

Wednesday Practice small n’sandm’s. Review small o’s. 

Thursday noon noon noon 

moon moon moon 
Friday me me me me 
men men men 


Stories 
First WEEK 
Monday “Little Half Chick.” 
Tuesday Complete above story. 
Wednesday Dramatize above story. 
Thursday “The Dove and the Ant.” 
Friday “The Boy and the Wolf.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Talk about above story. 
Dramatize it. 
Tuesday “The Elves and the Shoemaker.” 
Wednesday Continue above story. 
Thursday Complete above story. 
Friday Dramatize above story. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Continue dramatizing above story. 
Tuesday “Chicken Little.” 
Wednesday Complete story. 
Thursday Begin story of “ Peter Rabbit.” 
Friday Continue above story. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Continue above story. 
Tuesday Complete story. 
Wednesday “Raggylug.” 
Thursday “The Thrifty Squirrels.” 
Friday “The Honest Woodman.” 


GRADES III AND IV 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Contractions. 
has not — hasn’t 
have not — haven’t 
did not — didn’t 


Use in sentences. Review other contractions. 
Tuesday Abbreviations. 
Mr. Mrs. Dr. 


Write out the entire word, also the abbreviations. Use 
in sentences, both oral and written. 

Wednesday Tell a story for reproduction. 

Thursday Dramatize above story. 

Friday Repeat above. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Language game to teach correct use of “I 
haven’t any.” 

Pass several articles to various pupils (apple, pencil, 
book, etc.) One child leavest he room or is blindfolded 
while this is being done. Mary returns. 

Mary Who has the apple? Have you, Harry? 

Harry No, I haven’t any apple. 
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Mary John, who has the apple? 

John I have the apple, etc. 

Tuesday Review capitals. When are they used? Give 
as many examples as you can of the various uses for capitals. 

Wednesday Signs of fall. Conversation lesson. 

Thursday Picture study. ‘Piper and Nut Crackers.” 

Friday Continue picture study. Write a ten line com- 
position on the subject. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Teach a fall poem. 

Read it as a whole first. Talk about it. Why is it a 
good poem to study now? What different characteristics 
of fall are mentioned in the poem? Do you like the poem? 
Why? 

Tuesday Assign one stanza of the poem to each child 
for special study. Let that child tell all he can about the 
meaning of that stanza, explaining unfamiliar words and 
phrases, etc. See how many children can recite their 
special stanza from memory. 

Wednesday Memorize above poem. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete poem. 


FouRTH WEEK 

Monday Language game to teach the correct use of 
“some one and I.” 

Leader Where were you, Albert? 

Albert John and I were up town. 

Leader Helen, what were you doing in the orchard, 
yesterday? 

Helen Alice and I were picking apples. 

Tuesday Review singulars and plurals. 
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Wednesday Fill blanks in sentences on the\blackboard 
with singular or plural forms. 
Thursday Abbreviations. 


St. A.M. P.M. 


Review all other abbreviations. 
Friday Review language games. 


History and Geography 


First WEEK 

Monday The beginning of your village, town, or city. 

Why did a city spring up in that place? 

Was it always as large as it is now? 

What caused people to gather together and form the 
little village? 

What made the village grow? 

Tuesday In very early days each family had to do all 
the things needed for itself. They couldn’t go to town and 
buy clothes, because there weren’t any stores; they couldn’t 
go to a blacksmith and have their horses shod, because there 
were no blacksmith shops, etc. What kinds of work, then, 
did the early settlers have to do? 

Wednesday What kinds of work did the early settler’s 
wife have to do? 

Thursday How was the clothing obtained? Did you 
ever see a spinning wheel? When? Where? Do you 
know some one who has one? How it is operated? If 
possible, ask some one in the neighborhood who has one 
to come to school and show the children how it runs. 

Friday Do you suppose the early settlers’ children had 
to work? What could they do? 








J. B. Lippincott Company Announces 


Publication of 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


These tests afford every school the full resources of 
the Harvard University Psychological Laboratory 


MENTAL TESTING FOR GROUPS: 


Army tests proved it practical to apply such examinations to 
large groups. The mentality of children can be tested in the 
same way — in classes or groups, reducing the great waste of time 
and expense of the individual test. Group testing raises individual 
problems if they exist, in which case the individual test may be 
applied if desired. The Dearborn Group Tests are a necessary 
supplement of subject-matter tests now in use. 


MATERIAL OF TESTS: 


Prepared in two series: one for grades I to III inclusive; the 
other for grades IV to IX inclusive. All important elements of 
the tried and proven tests included. Simple and with'n range of 
the average classroom teacher. Report sheet accompanies each 
bundle of tests. Each client will be informed mon of results 
of standard and correlation studies carried out at Graduate 
School Education at Harvard. Tentative prices, approximately 
six cents per pupil, as follows: 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. E. Washington 
Chicago Philadelphia 











PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


**Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he [ am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of re 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 
and done. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SECOND WEEK . 
Develop the idea of early trading and exchanging of 
commodities. 
How did it come about? 
Suppose one man raised a lot of potatoes and his 
neighbor raised a lot of corn, but no potatoes. 
What could these two neighbors do? 
Tell about other trades and exchanges that might be 
made. 
Suppose one woman was a splendid knitter and another 
a splendid sewer. What exchange could they 
make? Tell of other exchanges they might make. 
Was this trading an advantage? Why? 
Did the early settlers trade with the Indians? 
Is there any trading done to-day? 
Do-you boys or girls ever trade or exchange anything? 
Why? 
Do our cities and villages exchange anything now? 
What? 


Turrp WEEK 
Continue above idea. 
What did all this trading lead up to? 
What is meant by division of labor? 
Can better work be done by dividing labor? In what 
way? 
Is it an advantage over the old way? 
Which way is quicker? 
Is the saving of time an advantage? Why? 


FourtH WEEK 
What has been the result of this division of labor and 
trading and exchanging of goods? 
What is a factory? A mill? 
Name some kinds of factories and tell what are manu- 
factured there. 
Are there any factories in your locality? What kinds? 
What are good factory locations? 
What must a factory town have? (Good shipping 
facilities.) 
Of what kinds of mills have you ever heard? 
Have you any mills in your locality? What kinds? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 
First WEEK 

Monday Tell the story “Why the Rabbit is Timid.” 
(“Book of Nature Myths” — Holbrook) 

Tuesday Outdoor excursion to observe the beauties of 
nature. Note the autumn coloring, appearance of the 
grass, bluffs, lakes, etc. Ask the children to watch for the 
sunset. 

Wednesday Read a fall poem. Encourage free dis- 
cussion of the same. 

Thursday Begin memorizing above poem. 

Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Begin study of nuts. 
What kind of nuts do you know? 
Where do they grow? 
Which kinds grow on trees? On bushes? 
Tuesday Do all the kinds of nuts you know grow in 
your locality? 
Which ones do? 
Which ones grow in other countries? 
With what are the nuts covered? 
What is it called? 
Do nuts have food value? 
Wednesday Special study of the peanut. 
Where do peanuts grow in abundance? 
Do they grow on trees, bushes, or vines? 
How do you suppose the peanut got its name? 
Do peanuts grow above or under ground? 
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Do they grow in cold countries? 

Of what value are peanuts? 

How are they planted? m 

What color are the blossoms? 

How are the peanuts picked and marketed? 

Do you like peanuts? T 
Thursday Select some vegetable for special study. 

What kind of vegetable is it? 

Which part do we eat? 

How does it look? (Color, shape, size.) 

Do animals like this vegetable? 

How must the vegetable be prepared before it may be 

eaten? 

How is the ground prepared for planting? 

When is the seed planted? 

How is it cultivated and harvested? 
Friday Continue above. 


tA 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Fruit. 
How many kinds of fruit do you know? 
How do they grow? 
When are they ripe? 
How are they picked? 
What fruits grow in your locality? 

Tuesday Are these fruits ever sent to other countries? 
How are they packed and shipped? 
To what places are they shipped? 

Wednesday Did you ever see wormy fruits and nuts? 
What caused this? 
Can anything be done to prevent it? 

Thursday Talk on spraying trees, shrubs, etc. 
How should it be done? 
When is the best time to do it? 

Friday Observation trip. 
Note the changing aspect of nature. 
Encourage free discussion. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Seed dispersal. 
Make a special study of this subject. 
Collect seeds of various kinds for study. 
Tuesday Note likenesses and differences of seeds. 
What becomes of the seeds in winter? 
Wednesday What is the object of a plant’s life? (To 
produce seeds.) 
What are plants doing in the fall? 
Why is it necessary that seeds be scattered? 
In what ways are leaves scattered? 
Thursday Which seeds are scattered by the wind? 
By animals? People? Water? 
Friday What seeds are used as foods? 
By what are the seeds protected? 
What seed cases are used for food? (Apple, pear, etc.) 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 

Monday Roman numerals from XL to L. 

Tuesday Simple problems in subtraction involving work 
of last month. Example A man had 823 bushels of 
potatoes and sold 412 bushels. How many bushels had he 
left? 

Wednesday Begin the multiplication table of 2’s. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Simple problems involving the above. 
Example If one stick of candy costs 2 cents, what will 
2 sticks cost? 3 sticks? 
Tuesday - Addition of two figured numbers, the sum of 
each column not to exceed 20. 
Work for accuracy and rapidity. 





20 
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Wednesday Repeat above. = 
Thursday Individual recitation of the 

multiplication table of 2’s. 
Friday Continue above. 

















THIRD WEEK 
Monday Begin short division. 


H 2’s in 4, 2, 8, 6, etc? ® 
a2? Bian? The Ford Educational 
ae tne Library of Motion Pictures 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Review inch, foot and 


vard. Founded by 
” Thursday Give problems _ involving Henry Ford 
the above. 

Friday Short division. 


9)492 2)804 Adapted for use in every School and 
— Lecture Room in the United States 





FourTH WEEK 


Monday Roman numerals from L to 
mh + . o 

Tuesday Begin the multiplication Now ready for distribution 
table of 3’s. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Simple problems involving 
the above. 

Friday Continue table of 3’s. 





Hygiene and Physical Education 


First WEEK 

Monday Exercise in correct sitting. 
Do not require a child to sit at a desk or 
table too high or too low for writing. 
This is very injurious to the spine and 
shoulders. Keep the chest up while 
sitting. 

Tuesday Exercise in correct stand- 
ing. Stand with raised chest, weight 
over balls of the feet, heels slightly 
touching the floor. 


Wednesday Exercise in walking. 


Walk with lifted chest, head erect and Write for particulars to:— 
most of the weight on the balls of the : : 
feet. Do not stiffen the body nor bend Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
backwards from the waist line. 202 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
Thursday Breathing exercise. Lung 
expansion 5 Sole Representatives 
Deep breathing would do away with Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 


much illness and need for medicine. 
Always throw open the windows, so this 
exercise may be taken with plenty of 









































fresh air. —EESESs==—~7r—nanene —— 
Friday An outdoor frolic. aieeeee Wienke 
Play favorite games. ‘ : , 
Watch out for the “wall flowers.” Monday Begin formal physical exercises. 


E the timid Arms at sides, stand erect. 
ae ae eee Teacher will give directions, pause, and say “Place,” 
when pupils will perform the act. At first the teacher does 


SECOND WEEK each exercise with the children. 


Devote this period during the entire week to the teaching 
of the “Swedish Clap Dance,” found in almost any book 
of Folk Dances. 

If the weather permits, do this out-of-doors. 


Exercise I 


Hands on hips — Place 
Hands on shoulders — Place 
Hands on head — Place 


Tarp WEEK Hands on shouldres — Place 
Monday Play game, “Blind Man’s Buff.” Hands on hips — Place 
Tuesday Play game, “Cat and Mouse.” Hands behind back — Place 
Wednesday Play “Midnight Fox.” Hands on hips— Place 
Thursday Review folk dance, “I See You.” Hands at sides — Place 


Friday Repeat “Swedish Clap Dance.” (Continued on page 528 and 580) 
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The Best Method of Teaching Primary Reading 


G. W. Lewis 
Author of “ The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling” 


A or L. HUGHES, former Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Canada, says: “The best reader is the man who can most 
rapidly, most comprehensively, and most definitely get 
thought from visible language.” 

If this be true — and we do not believe any one will gainsay 
it — then it must follow that the best method of teaching reading 
will give the child that systematic training that will enable him 
most accurately, most comprehensively, and most rapidly to get 
the thought of an author through the medium of the written or 
printed page. 

Much has been said against teaching beginners to call words, 
for mere word-calling is not reading. But quite as much may be 
said in favor of teaching the child to call words, since the ability 
to call words without hesitation is the first essential to good 
reading. This ability gained, most other difficulties vanish. 
If we could interpret a hieroglyphic inscription into articulate 
sounds representing words already familiar to our ears, we could 
read and understand the same. The letters are to the child 
just what the hieroglyphics are to us. 

Upon entering school many pupils have a vocabulary that will 
enable them to listen with intelligence and pleasure to stories 
read or told from first, second, third, and even fourth grade 
books. This vocabulary has been acquired through the ear, 
and it is perfectly familiar to the child when made to appeal to 
that organ. When the teacher reads to the pupil, she simply 
interprets the sound values of the letters and their combinations, 
and expresses the sounds in articulate words familiar to the child 
through his ears. She pronounces the words and thus interprets 
the strange visible language into the familiar audible language. 
If the pupil can be taught to recognize all the sound values of 
all the letters and combinations of letters, he can act as his own 
interpreter. With his own organs of speech he will call the 
words from the printed page, which he will then recognize. 

No method of teaching reading can be accepted as satisfactory 
unless it surely, systematically, and rapidly develops the power 
of automatic word recognition. 

Some teachers have attempted to develop this ability to call 
words by means of asystem of diacritical marks, such as are used 
in the dictionaries and school readers. All these systems are arti- 
ficial. They require too much memory work and give too little 
return for the time and labor spent. These marks never occur in 
newspapers, magazines, or books, except in dictionaries, his- 
tories, and geographies, and even then they occur only as keys. 

Some teachers seem to think that the Object Word Method 
is the only logical method, while others favor the Picture Word 
Method, or the Action Word Method, or the Word Method, and 
still others favor the Thought or Sentence Method. 

The Object Word Method, the Picture Word Method and the 
Action Word Method have their advantages in the development 
of a new vocabulary, and wherever this is necessary they must 
form a part of any satisfactory method. But not one of these 
is sufficient by itself. As a matter of fact, in teaching the 
beginner to read we should confine ourselves Strictly to those 
words with which he is already familiar. Hence the peculiar 
advantages offered by the above methods apply especially in 
the case of those children who do not possess an English vocabu- 
lary, or to foreign-speaking children. Nor do any of the above 
methods ever make the child independent. This must.be brought 
about through the aid of phonics. 

The advocates of the Thought or Sentence Method say that 
since the child must eventually express his thoughts in complete 


sentences the Thought or Sentence Method is the only logical 


one. They say that the sentence is the smallest whole or unit 
with which the reading should be begun. They insist that the 
only correct way to gain a knowledge of words is to analyze the 
sentence, and the only correct way to gain any knowledge of the 
sound values of the letters is to analyze the words into their sounds. 

Those teachers who decry everything but the Sentence Method 
seem to forget the steps by which the child develops his oral 
language. Few children ever learn to walk without first crawling. 
In the same way the child begins with inarticulate grunts, and 
gradually develops words, then phrases, and, finally, sentences. 

The advocates of the Sentence Method argue that the child 
recognizes a horse or a house as a whole, and therefore he should 
do the same with sentences. They forget that there is no 
analogy between the processes. 

The outline of a horse stands out in such strong contrast to 
the outline of a house that it is not necessary for the child to get 


an exact impression of any essential details of either to enable 
him to differentiate between the two. But what must the child 
do who differentiates between the words horse and house? He 
must see more than the general outline. He must see every detail. 

We must remember that it is quite as unpsychological to give 
a child a whole that is too large for him to grasp as it is to give 
him a part. He should be taught to read complete sentences just 
as soon as possible, but the first sentences should involve no more 
details than the child is able to visualize or get a definite picture 
of. Before the child is asked to visualize a sentence, his ability 
to visualize should be developed by graded exercises such as are 
given in “The Lewis Story Method Manual,” and the first 
sentences read should be such as are found in the first few lessons 
in “The Story Primer.” 

In teaching children to read it should be remembered that the 
real problem is to teach them to recognize the spoken word 
through the visible word, and through the spoken word to associate 
the visible word with the idea. Hence the best method of teaching 
reading must use the best method of word recognition. 

Hughes says: “The best method of teaching word recognition 
is the one which most easily, most quickly, and most thoroughly 
makes the child acquainted with word sounds if at the same time 
it fulfills the fundamentally essential conditions of the self-activity 
of the child, problem finding and problem solving by the child, 
the preservation and development of the child’s interest, and repetition 
of the process by which words are recognized, and not the repetition 
of mere word forms to be memorized zs word forms.”” The method 
that most completely realizes all these conditions is The Lewis 
Story Method. Not only does it surely, systematically, and rap- 
idly develop the power of automatic word recognition, but at the 
same time it develops the power and habit of intense concentra- 
tion, of close application, of careful observation and of consecutive 
thinking. It enables the child to see the thread of the story. 
It enables him to see a larger unit than a sentence. He Jearns 
to see the plot of the whole story stand out before him. But in 
addition to all this, it begets in the child a love for reading, 
which is quite as important as the ability to read. It also solves 
the problems of spelling. For, unless his vision is defective, the 
training which this method gives in visualizing enables the child 
to get such a perfect image of each (eye) word that he will 
seldom experience any difficulty in recalling the irregular vowel 
combinations found in the eye words; and unless his hearing is 
defective, the thorough ear training given by this method will 
enable the child to catch every consonant sound and to associate 
each with its proper letter in the words which he hears, whether 
they be phonic or eye words; and in all phonic words, by the 
recognition of the open. and the closed sounds he is enabled to 
determine whether there be present one vowel or two vowels, 
and to associate the proper vowel with the sound which is heard. 

But in addition to all these things the best method of teaching 
reading should be a great factor in creating a love for school. 
This is just what the Story Method does. 

Instead of giving children a dislike for school on the first day 
by plunging them into the difficulties of reading a whole sentence, 
or instead of taking children from a world of play and activity 
and asking them to sit up straight, fold their arms, look to the 
front, and repeat from memory the words of a whole sentence 
until they learn to recognize each word merely by the position 
which it holds in the sentence; instead of having the children 
spend from five to ten weeks in thus laboriously acquiring a 
vocabulary of sixty to one hundred words and then being com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the children have gained no ability 
to help themselves with new words, and that to avoid confusion 
we must resort to phonic analysis, The Lewis Story Method 
gives children a love for school. It does so by remembering 
that when the child enters school he comes from a world of 
story, song and play, and that “The child has a divine right to 
a life of joy; to an abundance of time for play, to the doing of 
the work of the school in ways in accord with his own stage of 
life, and to express his work in exercises of living interest.” 
Hence, during the first six or eight weeks in The Lewis Story 
Method, every advantage is taken of the child’s inherent love 
for story, song, and play, and through these the child is taught 
to build six to eight hundred phonic words. While doing this, 
the child is kept happy, and the stories about the five little 
fairies and the busy little dwarfs keep him constantly on the 
tiptoe of expectation for the next story and the lesson taught 
by it, thus insuring the success and happiness of all concerned. 


Notre — Teachers and mothers wishing full information about The Lewis Story Method and about the equipment for the use of mothers and teachers, may get free in- 
ormation by addresging the author, G. W. Lewis, 4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (AU rights on the above article are reserved by this author.) 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Aljl 
departments. pieiesenaniee provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


a So CE Sue 
Nove salve at 25¢. 
U. &, Supply Co. Box 93, Greenville, Pa. 








RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling 


Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
VZA Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y! 














as : 
‘Hiceer Epucation; 


Cou i lish, Spanish, 
eaCgursee,in Enelish, Spanish 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 


The Buiversity of Chicana 
5 4 . 
[at Year Division 10 Chicago, I. J 








COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhekesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 











Box G, 
58W. Lake Street 
7" Chicago, Itt. 

















Sweet Home 


The little maid-from Labrador 
Transplanted to a Southern zone 
Looks back with longing to the land 
That was her own. 


She careth not for blooming flowers, 
For running brooks and singing birds; 
She gives no thought to grassy fields 
With flocks and herds. 


She sees in dreams a house of snow — 

The dwelling-place she once has known — 
Where she has played with blocks of ice 

And toys of bone. 


Life’s earliest message still she hears, 

And wheresoever she may roam 

One song still echoes in her heart, 

The song of home.—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Scrofula Most Progressive Now 


Sudden changes of weather are especially 
trying, and probably to none more so than to 
the scrofulous and consumptive. 

The progress of scrofula during a normal 
autumn is commonly great. 

It is probable that few people ever think of 
scrofula — its bunches, eruptions, and wasting 
of the body — without thinking of the benefit 
many sufferers from it have derived from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose success in the 
treatment of this one disease alone would be 
enough to make it what it is, one of the most 
famous medicines in the world. 

There is probably not a city or town where 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not proved its merit 
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can be quickly 
and easily ad- / 
justed to any 
style of corset 


The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew - On” — 
an all rubber, 
oblong butto 
—is proof 
against “slips” 
and the ruthless 
} ripping of silken 
hose threads. 

The fabric employed 
in the making of the VELVET GRIP | 
“Sew-On” is all you would expect of a | 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- | 
ments —the very best. 

Look for the oblong rubber button— 

“The Button that Talks for Itself.” 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 




























in more homes than one, in arresting and com- 
pletely eradicating scrofula, which is almost 
as serious and as much to be feared as its near 
relative — consumption. 
Hood’s Pills, the cathartic to take with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, in cases where one is 
necessary, are gentle in action and thorough 
in effect. 





THIS NOVA-TONE 
(a) F Te@@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mah finish, led parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 








reproducer, enjoyment for all. Sell 12 














ee boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 

cuts, burns, etc., Return §3 
[ } and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
{ J free. today. Address. 


U. S. Co., Box 420-Greenville, Pa. 
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OU can have a youthfulg 
appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- . 
ing facial muscles— all through following our simple 
directi ions. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 

















Pictures and Charts a | 
For School Rooms 
Teachers can display quickly on wall or wood 
work, pi i use 


pictures, dra , charts, if they 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads,—— Steel Points 















mer required. Free to 

Sold everywhere by Hardware, c per 

Series 15s 7 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 

113 Berkley Street, Philadelphia. 





“Poems that 


to find just the gems 


choicest gems— of them all. 


Other Cable 








It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want- each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


quantity. oO Free 
Order a nee copy 


Books: ‘ e 25c per copy in any 
1or Best Songs. Prices: No F 
aoe Songs. Samples. 
vorite Son, © : ’ 
yt xg and judge it for yourse 
Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


rip 


Usually you have to search through many books 


that you want for your 


scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 
101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
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Daily Helps 
(Continued on page 525) 


After pupils have learned the movements, work for 
rapidity and accuracy. 

Tuesday Repeat above exercise. 

Wednesday Marching exercise. Bring left feet down 
together, right feet down together. Emphasize the step 
with the left foot, then with the right. 

Stamp with right foot. With left foot. 
Walk lightly and keep with the music, singing or 
clapping. 

Thursday Repeat marching exercise. 

Friday Repeat Exercise I. 

Civics 
Local Affairs 

Have you a pound master? A weigh master? What are 
their duties? How are they appointed to their offices? 

Do you have any large bridges in your locality? How 
are they operated? Are they draw bridges? Toll bridges? 
What is a drawbridge? What is a toll bridge? Do you 
have bridge tenders? How many? How are they ap- 
pointed? What salary do they receive? What are their 
duties? What toll is usually charged? 

Who is the city attorney? What are his duties? 

What is a municipal judge? What affairs are conducted 
by him? 

Did you ever hear of a probation officer? Is the office 
held by a man or a woman? What is the salary? What 
are the duties of such an officer? Does this officer have to 
do with children or adults? 

What is the juvenile court? 

Have you a library board in your city? Of how many 
members does it consist? What are their duties? Is yours 
a large or a small library? Do you know the number of 
volumes it contains? Number of children’s books? Adults’? 
Do you have a reading room? Reference room? Who 
attends to the wants of the people who patronize the library? 
What must be done before one can take books from the 
library? How many of you take library books? What 
kinds do you like to read? 

How are the affairs of the city schools administered? 
Of how many numbers does the school board consist? 
How do they receive their offices? How many wards are 
there in your city? Do you know the names of your school 
directors? How often does the school board meet? Where 
and when do they meet? Into how many committees is the 
school board divided? What are the duties of each? 
Whom does the board elect to administer the school’s affairs? 
What is your superintendent’s name? What does he do? 
How are the teachers appointed? What qualifications are 
required? What salaries are paid to teachers in your city? 
Are they well or poorly paid? Why is this? What are the 
duties of principals, teachers and janitors? 

Have-you dumping grounds? Where are they located? 
Why are they located in these places? What sort of rubbish 
may be dumped? What kinds are prohibited? Why? 

Have you an Association of Commerce? Who may 
become members? Isa fee required? How much? What 
does the association do for us? Who attends to their 
business affairs? (Secretary.) How many members has 
the association at present? 


Music 

First WEEK 

Monday Teach a new rote song, one about fall. 

Tuesday Continue above., Sing with “loo.” Keep 
voices soft and sing with a quick tempo. 

Wednesday Individual singing of above song. Special 
work with ow voices. 

Thursday Are many phrases in the above song repeated? 
Sing those 


Friday Teach a short rote song. 
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SECOND WEEK 


Monday Teach syllables of the above song. 

Tuesday Let each child in the room sing one phrase of 
the song, going rapidly up one aisle and down the other. 

Wednesday How many phrases has this song? Which 
are alike? Which ascend? Which descend? Boys and 
girls alternate in singing phrases. 

Thursday Review key of C. 

Friday Place a simple exercise on the blackboard, in 
the key of C, as, do, do, me, me, re, re, do; me, fa, sol, sol, 
do, ti,do. Pupils point to all the do’s. Sing, following the 
pointer, which is held by one of the pupils. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Key of Ep. Time signature — its meaning. 
Show the position of do on the staff. Let us look through 
our books. How many songs can you find written in this 
new key? What is the key signature? Where are the flats 
placed? Does it matter on which lines or in which spaces 
they are placed? 

Tuesday Where is low do in the key of Ep? High do? 
Me? Sol? Fa? Re? La? 

Wednesday Select a song in the key of Eb for study. 
How many low do’s? Sol’s? etc. Whatare bars? Double 
bars? Sing the syllables, pointing to each. 

Thursday Sing the words of the above song. Now sing 
the syllables as another stanza. Individual work with poor 
voices. 

Friday Ear training. Sing a phrase of the songs taught, 
using a neutral syllable, such as “loo.” Pupils answer witb 
words and syllables for that phrase. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Teach a Hallowe’en song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednseday Complete song. 
Thursday Review keys of C and Eb. 
Friday Voice and ear training. 


Drawing and Industrial Work 
First WEEK 


Monday Paint a fruit or berry spray. 

Tuesday Repeat. 

Wednesday Paint grasses in black. Use one stroke of 
the brush for the leaves. 

Thursday Repeat above in color. 

Friday Clay. Model a bowl. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Paint a border around the rim of the bowl. 
Use but one color. 

Tuesday Paint a tomato. 

Wednesday Cut letters of the alphabet, all letters to be 
the same size. Letters H, A, L, L, O. Save. 

Thursday Continueabove. LettersW,E,E,N. Save. 

Friday Cut a fence of black paper. Cut an orange 
pumpkin. Save. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Arrange the last three lessons into a poster 
for Hallowe’en. Mount the fence with the pumpkin on a 
post. Below arrange the word, “Hallowe’en.” 

Tuesday Complete the poster. 

Wednesday Paint a bonfire. 

Thursday Repeat above, adding a stickman dancing 
around the fire. 

Friday Practice cutting bowls and baskets by folding 
the paper and cutting double. 


FourTH WEEK : 
Monday Arrange a cover for a spelling book for No- 
vember. From colored paper cut two pumpkins with green 
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Mothers’ Clubs 

(Continued from page 475) 
mothers in a “sing” of well known songs. 
When the art supervisor addresses the club, 
have an exhibit of the best drawings from each 
room. The Industrial Arts department affords 
an opportunity for a splendid program and 
exhibit. 

There have been complaints from the homes 
that the mother’s method of helping the 
child with his lessons is so unlike that of the 
school, the mother is handicapped and like- 
wise the child. To remedy this have a pro- 
gram to include a demonstration lesson — one 
for lower and one for the upper grades. 

Mothers everywhere are eager to know what 
is best concerning the health of their children. 
Lectures by the medical inspectors of schools, 
school nurses, and members of the Board of 
Health have proved to be of lasting value. 
Moving pictures dealing with health problems 
and other edifying subjects can be very 
successfully given at these meetings. 

In many places the Mothers’ Clubs have co- 
operated with the school in buying moving 
picture machines. 

Gardening is a subject that affords an in- 
teresting program for an early spring meeting. 

Of course the president and principal should 
study the needs and wants of the parents of 
the community. 

At one meeting, slips of paper were passed 
and the members were asked to indicate what 
they would like to study. In less than ten 
days classes in millinery and dressmaking were 
organized, the instructor being provided by 
the Board of Education. 

An evening class in “Child Psychology” 
was largely attended by many enthusiastic 
members and the public generally. 

The field is so large for work in the Mothers’ 
Club that if at any time interest is lagging, 
just let us look after our programs and we are 
sure to create and sustain interest. 





New Industrial Art Materials 


During the sixty-four years of its existence 
The Prang Company has rendered many 
listinct services to the cause of Art Education. 
More than forty years ago they published the 
first “drawing books” issued in this country 
and were the first to introduce “‘ water colors” 
for American schools. Seven years ago they 
published the first text books on the subject of 
“Industrial Art” in this country, and their 
promotion of the industrial art idea represented 
in these books has changed the whole basis of 
art teaching in this country. 


Contributors’ Calendar 
Material for Prmmary EDUCATION 


September due April 1 
October " June 25 
November ¥/ July 25 
December - Aug. 25 
“ 
gee <2 
March Nov. 25 
. ‘ 
ms Jan. 25 
June a Feb. 25 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent, 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800: have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, 









T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 

When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
_. Stippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 

You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 

by following a few simple, healthful directions at, home. I KNOW it, for what I 
—_ re women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 


I want to help iz to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own nants and that you ,» reach your ideal in a. rm poise. 

'y wor grown in favor quick, nat permanent, 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. -" ” ai 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such 
Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking 


you? me help you. 









part of body Poor Complexion 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Tod Line 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Circulation Auto-Intoxica- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Back tion 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 
= va hay in a LF ~' but sit gave and write me NOW. Don’t 
== may forget ou FRE justrated booklet showin, 
you how to stand and walk correctly and giving A A health hints. ’ 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 215 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
our training camps have conditioned our men. 











YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 














BEFORE 
N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the 


AFTER 
WISE; it will injure your welfare! 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 


Upon the impression 


most out oflife. Not only should you wish to appear 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, 


life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper, “Travos” (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per- 
by your “looks,” therefore it pays to “look your best” at|manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 

times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- | daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist. 1423 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y. 


“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “‘Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 





























Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers Ege pipe le Falitee inertod vere 
Educators everywhere should i investigate ovnahly this a Sg presenting to pupils for 





studyin spelling, the words written 


Pe De the words in the Palmer Method Spiers are all a Palmer Method Penmanship 
Noe Yan. Gry mn A RAY - ge ae yb ed, 2 Rs 


Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


In 
liberal 





which will sem free of charge. 


30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IN. Pittock Bullding, Portland, Ofte. 
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stems. Make the spelling book by folding the necessary 

number of sheets of paper inside a heavier cover of a 

neutral color. Save. 

Tuesday Cut letters in the word “Spelling,” all capitals. 
ave. 

Wednesday Mount the two pumpkins on the cover of 
the spelling book, side by side, a little above the center, 
and the word “Spelling” in the center, below. 

Thursday Picture study, “Woman Churning,” by Millet. 

Friday Paint a beet. 


Stories and Poems 
First WEEK 
Tell the story of “Sleeping Beauty.” Talk about it and 
select characters for dramatization. Arrange the scenes 
and dramatize. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Poem, “October’s Bright Blue Weather,” by 
H. H. Jackson. Talk about it. 
‘ Tuesday Continue above. Begin memorizing. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Complete poem. 
Friday “Story of Proserpina.” 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Read selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

Tuesday Memorize selections from above. 

Wednesday _ Continue above. 

Thursday Tell the story of “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Discuss it. 

Friday Dramatize above story. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday “The Wind and the Sun.” 
Tuesday “The Five Peas in a Pod.” 
Wednesday Reproduce above. 
Thursday “The Three Goats Billy.” 
Friday Dramatize above. 





October Nature Lessons 
Continued from page 5 10) 


The little squirrels gather only the sweet acorns of the 
white oak, the chestnut and the live oaks. Only when 
very hungry will they eat the bitter nuts of the black, the 
red or the bur oaks. 

Chestnuts The cups are closed burs, very stiff and woody, 
with prickly thorns. Jack Frost must open them. He 
will split them into four leaves, lined with brown velvet, 
and give you three dark brown flattened nuts with silky 
tails. 

Beechnuts 'Three-cornered, thin-shelled, three together 
in a prickly bur. 

Hazel Nuts Grow on low bushes, in flaring, clustered 
husks. 

Black Walnut Has a thick, strong, wrinkled black shell, 
and is enclosed in a tough green husk with no partings, 
The husks must dry and turn brown before we can pound 
them off. 

Hickory Nut Smooth, white and thinner shelled than 
others. It comes out of a thick, four-parted smooth husk. 

After two or three weeks of autumn, a gale of wind and 
cold rains come. Suddenly the trees are bare. The baby 
leaves and branches and blossoms for next year are fast 
asleep in tiny brown buds all over the trees. We can find 
them in early winter, just above the scaly marks left by 
the leaves that have fallen. Under the leaves and snow 
the fallen seeds lie asleep. The first warm days of spring 
will awaken the dear little plants which have fallen asleep 
nthe seeds during the winter months. 
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Songs ‘October Gave a Party.” 
“Come, Little Leaves.” 
“Jack Frost.” 


Story “The Leaf that was Afraid.” 
Book II 


3 The Birds 


Before having our talk about birds, I would have pictures 
of birds hung around the room for several days. Arouse 
the children’s interest in the names of these birds and in 
their colors. Play bird games. 

Bird Migration Flocking of the robins, the bluebirds 
and other summer birds; their disappearance; why they 
fly south. Arrival of winter birds. ; 

Interest the child in birds’ nests. A very interesting and 
helpful story, “Nest Builders,” is found in The Hawthorne 
Readers, Story Land, Second Reader; also “The Magpie’s 
Lesson,”” Elson Reader, Book II. 

Stories 

‘““The Crane Express.” 
‘How the Robin’s Breast Became Red.” 
“How the Cross-bill’s Bill Became Crossed.” 
Game 
“The Birds,’ New Jersey Course in Physical Training 
for Grades I to VI 


Elson Reader, 





October Games 


(Continued from page 514) . 
To tag them he tried every manner of trick, 
But always he found them a wee bit too quick. 
It taught him a lesson; no more does he brag, 
When asking the leaves to come down and play tag. 


With the smaller children use this. Part of the children 
represent the oak leaves, the others maple leaves, or any 
leaves with which the children are familiar. If other leaves 
are used, substitute their names for oak and maple. 


Oak leaves and maple leaves 
Are playing in the yard, 

And some have rosy faces, 
They run around so hard. 


“Tag!” says the maple leaf. 
“‘You’re it!” cries the oak, 
And back and forth they scamper — 
These merry little folk. 


An oak leaf child tries to tag a maple leaf child before it 
can be tagged by a maple leaf child, and so on. A leaf 
tagged steps out of the game, or may become the same kind 
of a leaf as the one that tagged it. The side wins which has 
the most leaves remaining untagged, or which finally has 
the most leaves with all playing. 

As rest exercises after gathering leaves, let the children 
make garlands of them. Use a tiny piece of the stem to 
pin the leaves together. If it is not possible to obtain real 
leaves, the children trace, cut, and color paper leaves. 
Leave on the stem and also a little bit of the branch at the 
end of the stem and at right angles with it. Pass this 
through a little slit in the end of the next leaf, and the 
garland or chain of leaves will be firmly connected. 

If we can show the children the truth of the last two lines 
of the following poem, we shall not have labored in vain. 


Hark! hark! O my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 

What do the stars sing in the dark? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


What do leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in whispering heaps together? 
‘“We can keep the violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do happy birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
‘We must sing the gloom away — 
Sun or shadow — God is good.” 


>) 








T, 
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APPETITE-GIVER 
AND STRENGTH-BUILDER 


Relieving troubles of the stomach, liver 
and bowels, and correcting low or run-down 
conditions and weakness, Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla is doing an exceptionally great work 
this year, when so many need its wonder- 
ful curative and tonic, reconstructive and 
restorative effects. 

It often succeeds where other remedies 
totally fail. Get it today and begin to take 
it at once. 

In sluggish liver and headache, Hood’s 
Pills give prompt relief. 








PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Send for a sample and 
see whether Dixon’s 
Beginners’ No. 308 is 
the right pencil for 
writing in the first grade. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in 3rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 











Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
n and Education. 

| kage — REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 

School education or its educational equivalent ; minimum 

age, 20 years. For further information, address 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “P” Chicago, Illinois 














TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 41, Chicago, Illinois. 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, four years’ 
High School work. For information 
apply to 


Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 





BOOKS 


Boy Scouts ON THE TRAIL. By John Garth. 
Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn. “The Boy 
Scout Life Series.”” 252 pages. New York: 
Barse & Hopkins. 

The Boy Scouts of America have approved 
The Boy Scout Life Series, and this new story 
proves that the recognition has not been mis- 
placed. “Boy Scouts on the Trail” is one of 
those clean, lively narratives that is calculated 
to make every active boy eager to pack up his 
kit and hit the trail; and we suspect that his 
dad would be delighted to go along with him. 
The book shows most convincingly just what 
a typical scout means in the life of a commu- 
nity. The story is wholesome in tone without 
being preachy, and all of the incidents are told 
in a quiet but realistic manner. 


UNCLE SQueEAky’s Country Store. By 
Nellie M. Leonard, author of “The Gray- 
mouse Family,” etc. Illustrated in color by 
Carle Michel Boog. 8vo. 87 pages. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The mouse folks have forsaken their attic 
home in the city for a country place by Pond 
Lily Lake. They like it so well that they 
spend a winter there. With the return of 
open weather, Uncle Squeaky decides to open 
up a store for the benefit of the community, 
which is a grand success. 

The book has droll illustrations in color by 
Carle M. Boog. 


GrowtH Durinc Scuoot Acre. By Paul 
Godin, M.D., translated by Samuel L. Eby. 
$3.00. net. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Dr. Godin’s work is a model of scientific 
procedure in educational measurements. The 
laws of growth have been determined experi- 
mentally in a scientific manner. Adolescence 
has been carefully and accurately defined. 
Every teacher who knows these laws of growth 
and comprehends the meaning of adolescence 
and its bearing on the edification of the in- 
dividual as set forth in Dr. Godin’s careful 
study, will be equipped to deal more effectively 
with the pupils under his charge. 

The second part of the work isa discussion of 
the practical application to schoolroom practice 
of laws and principles of the first part. 


Projects in Action EncuisH. By Fannie 
O. Johansen, Teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Chelsea. $1.75 net. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. 

Many pupils fail to grasp the subject of 
grammar, because it seems to them hopelessly 
dull. Each step given in “Projects in Action 
English” has been worked out successfully 
in her own classes. Pupils singly, or in groups, 
present some action, usually a very simple one, 
before the class. Then the pupils are requested 
to make original sentences of various kinds 
based upon the action. They learn all the 
principles of grammar and composition in a 
manner both pleasing and interesting to them, 


How We Secured Our Library 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience ofa teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it tree. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK. 


Only one copy per year for each teacher is needed to insure a complete record. 


it you will discover many points in its favor. 


The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of teachers. 
ning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, progressive lessons 
that can be finished in the time allotted. Daily plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small 


for complete work. 


The back of every page is left blank so that teachers can paste in clippings from educational 
papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a source of reference and aid to future 


teaching. 


DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK, 60 cents, postpaid. 


THE PALMER COMPANY <saenins 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, | 


On using 


Plan- 


Greatest of 
All Tonics 


Ask any doctor, if he can 
suggest a better’ tonic than 
the followingVinol formula., 


Cod Liver and Beef Peptones,Iron 
and Iron 
BS e conor 


eon and Wid Cherry. 
For. all: run-down, ‘nervous, 
emi 


ana 

womeny-overworked men,’ 
feeble old people and deli- 
cate children, there is} no 
remedy like Vinol,, 
We guarantee it will Daild: you 
up ‘and. make ‘you strong or 


we will give your money back 


—atleading drug stores—look | 
for the Vinol sign on windows.’ 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








New ‘**Prang Bulletin! ”’ 
FRE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “Prang Bulletin’’ of Art Supplies. 
Profusely illustrated. Do you know ‘‘Enamelac” 
and “‘Permodello ”’ ? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 











1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Piace, N.Y. 








Downions 


Hallowe’en Goods 


Haunt the ky cor- 
ners with nnison's 
Hallow’en specialties of 
Paper. Mystifying;amus- 
ing. Make the children's 
and grown-ups Hallow- 
e’en parties gay. Dealers 
Dear you them. 


Send Sc te Dennison, 
ie Book.” 


Dept 3, Fram ham, Mas:., for “ 
Tour children beer leve** The Further Adventures 
and Fane.” Send for it. Is's free, 








sf Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let 
d 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
ate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
ea. oe Se Write for catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. 





co 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


234 Bastian Bidg., 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 


Why do teachers wear out, or at least become stereotyped, 
far earlier than any other professional workers? Largely, 
we are persuaded, because they live too exclusively in the 
third grade, the sixth grade, or wherever they chance to 
be placed, instead of relating their particular grade to 
education viewed in all its aspects. Modern conditions, 
to be sure, force us all to be specialists, but if you investigate 
the cases of men and women who have grown old in service, 
while their intellectual vigor has remained unabated and 
their emotional reactions no less quick and varied, you 
will find them in every case to be those who have touched 
life on many sides, whose interests have embraced far more 
than the particular subjects which they taught, and who 
have a philosophy of life which gives them a sense of 
values. Such teachers as these were never very numerous, 
but the need of them is so keenly felt to-day, that we may 
hope the strength of the desire will call them forth in 
increasing numbers. The need has been voiced at Oxford, 
where so many movements have had birth, by Professor 
Foster Watson, in a course of lectures on “Ideals in 
Education,” which have been summarized thus: 

“The aim of the lecturer was to emphasize the larger 
issues at stake at the present time, and to insist upon the 
inclusion somewhere in the concept of education of the 
philosophical outlook on life as a whole. Looked at from 
the point of view of universal life and thought, education 
contents itself too readily with the narrowly environmental. 
Men are always most conceited, says Ruskin, of the most 
restricted service. The nineteenth century, engaged in the 
development of specialism, has saturated education with 
specialism. But, as human beings looking before and after, 
we may expect education to help us all, in due season, to a 
power of considering and forming for ourselves a sound 
perspective of the values of life. The ideal of higher 
education has been too much the absorption in a narrow 
center of interest and a colossal ignorance of all outside of it. 
This has led to a separatism of sympathy and interest in 
the common life and thought of the world. We forget the 
warning of Bishop Berkeley: ‘Whatever the world thinks, 
he who hath not much meditated upon God, his own soul 
and the summum bonum, may make a thriving earth-worm, 
but he will indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry 
statesman.’ 

“The essence of education, from the point of view of 
knowledge, is that of ‘self-estrangement’ from the narrow- 
ness of the ordinary individual or group environment, to 
‘the dignity of a man,’ as the Renaissance writers. put it. 
This was deeply realized in the Middle Ages, which were 
ages of religion and of education based upon the synthesis 
of life. The Seven Liberal Arts were unified into a whole — 
¢.g., by Martianus Capella in his remarkable romance of 
“De Nuptiis Philogie et Mercurie.’ Capella describes the 
marriage of the heavenly with the earthly, and the Seven 
Liberal Arts are the bridesmaids of Philologia, who stand 
for the encyclopedia of human knowledge. Hugo Grotius 
edited this allegorical account of the medieval unity of 
knowledge, whilst in his ‘De Jure Belli et Pacis’ he ex- 
emplified the idea of the solidarity of the international 
basis of mankind amid all the clamorous differences between 
nations. Again, an excellent illustration of the medieval 
synthesis of life and thought is afforded by the famous 
fresco in the Spanish Chapel in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence, by Taddeo Gaddi and Simon Memmi. 
In the age of the Renaissance the Northern leaders im- 
ressed upon their contemporaries the essential unity of all 
e and thought, the need of a philosophical synthesis on a 
religious basis. This was as characteristic of Erasmus as of 
Luther or of Calvin. But with the Renaissance there set 
in the process of the breaking up of the old synthetic outlook 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


on life. After the time of Francis Bacon, particularly, the 
analysis of nature began, and in the critical and concentrated 
course of observation and experiment multitudinous new 
departments of knowledge arose and were summarized and 
organized into new sciences, until the idea of the synthesis 
of all knowledge was obscured. 

“Education in various directions has thus tended to fall 
into the hands of specialism. The greatest need to-day is 
its emancipation. The first step is to recognize the tran- 
scendent value of a religious element in the early stages of 
education. The second step is, at the later stages of edu- 
cation, that the student should be helped and encouraged 
to form for himself, as a provisional working hypothesis, 
some philosophical outlook on life and thought. In the 
absence of any other positive religious-philosophical map 
of life, the lecturer recommended the careful consideration 
of Professor Josiah Royce’s ‘Philosophy of Loyalty.’ The 
spread of a synthetic philosophical outlook on life is neces- 
sary as a corrective to self-centeredness of group and section, 
and also, in the long run, of selfish national aims.” 





A School Picture Gallery 


Hoxton is not one of the beauty spots of the metropolis. 
Bounded on the north by the wan and weary waters of the 
Regent’s Canal and on the south by the thoroughfares of 
Old-street and Hackney-road, it crawls in long files of 
dingy streets across the face of East London. Scarcely a 
blade of grass assaults its grayness, hardly a tree dares 
strike a note of green amid its dull monotony. Open spaces 
have been bartered for stuffy factories and workshops, and 
the air and light by which men live have been blocked out 
by buildings in which food and furniture are manufactured. 
No artistic compassion has tempered the ruthless material- 
ism by which row after row of low, formless, brick hutches 
have been run up to shelter those whom fate has consigned 
to these regions. 

Here and there above the prevailing one-story level, rise 
vaster buildings of red brick, unpretentious, but substan- 
tial. They are the London County Council schools, in 
which skill and patience struggle devotedly day by day 
to raise succeeding generations one step higher on the 
ladder of progress — struggle in spite of the overpowering 
negative influences of all that the environment involves. 

St. John’s-road School is externally no different from the 
rest; rather darker and more dingy than some, yet proudly 
displaying in its narrow forecourt a fair percentage of 
Hoxton’s trees. It consists of the’ usual infants’, girls’, and 
boys’ departments on three floors. The boys, indeed, can 
hardly be said to live on a floor; they inhabit a balcony 
surrounding the well that rises from the girls’ hall to the 
glass roof. And the portion of this, external to the class- 
rooms, with stone wall on one side and glass partition on 
the other, had long been a source of annoyance to the head- 
master, till he hit on the bright idea of turning it into a 
picture gallery, adorned with a collection of good colored 
prints, representing western art from its birth down to the 
present day. With unfailing patience and aided by the 
generosity of some friends, he has developed his scheme 
in sixty oak frames, each containing from two to six insets — 
over 160 prints in all. 

Under each print is mentioned the gallery in which the 
original can be seen and in most cases a critical note and an 
appropriate quotation from¥some poet are added. The 
notes are sensibly short and yet enlightening. The verses 
are chosen with taste; for example, under Fred Walker’s 
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“Harbor of Refuge” we find Roden 
Noel’s lines: 


They are waiting for the boat, 
There is nothing left to do, 
What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew. 
Now the shadowy bark has come 
And the weary may go home. 
By still waters they would rest 
In the shadow of the tree; 
After battle, sleep is best, 
After noise, tranquillity. 


Beside the English painters and form- 
ing an excellent contrast with them, 
are representative pictures of the 
French school, and reproductions from 
the galleries of Italy and Spain. 

Has not this headmaster had some- 
thing of an inspiration, and will not his 
boys have a chance of gaining an intelli- 
gent insight into the beauties of paint- 
ing and sculpture —a a chance which 
is not often offered to pupils in many 
a more renowned school? In an age 
when material gain and material pleas- 
ures engross the attention of humanity, 
it is no small thing to have kindled, 
even in a corner, the torch of art; to 
keep it burning in the wilderness of 
Hoxton is an achievement. All honor, 
then, to this school for its courageous 
initiative and may it be followed by a 
host of imitators.— From a Corre- 
spondent in London Times 





Government Jobs Open 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent, 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800: have short hours and annual vacation, 
with full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. C221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
ghas yous Teeth, 208 SRD op mad sepiest - Don’t 
det your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, yh lubri- 
ated. Since Moving Pictures came, it become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. elim 
Soeath tole aiden a 
great in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of ting. 
A Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 

ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., ae. 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your D: 


supplies you with Murine 


THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Sree ae ae ad a Mowe he 
use 0} pupils, and though without 
funds, was successiul in securing a library 
WR be arpeats 0 bene @ par Sie 
in-an illustrated booklet issued by Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, Send for it free, 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S& Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE 5 “120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


2 ae i 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $ist7-:, Fist cass cauipmeot. Operates ically snd ationaly 


Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 J 


Free Literature. Address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHE RMERHOR 366 Filth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
ve., , 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 


Telephone Connection 























Established i855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*x:w youn 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively Largest Western Agency 
FREE RECISTRATION EMERCENCY VACANCIES 
Centinued on Next Page 


NATURE STUDY HINTS Mrs. Stoner’s PATRIOTIC SONGS 


The Ideas in a nutshell that Mrs. Winifred A Wonderful Collection. 
Sackville Stoner developed in her Natural Beautifully covered, 2c 


Education. 
Illustrated. Bristol Board 25c ve Se Dictionary Up to Date. Words 
coin uring and since the War. With 
NUMBERS MADE EASY Maps of the New Europe, 25c 
by The Fairies Bristol Board, 25c Post paid 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


HIAWATHA 


Set of Blackboard Stencils 


These stencils are an indispensable aid to teach- 
ers, enabling you to place on the blackboard for 
the instruction of your pupils large pictures illus- 
trating Hiawatha. It requires no skill in drawing 
to produce a picture from one of these stencils and 
the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out. 

















In using, you merely place the stencil against 
the blackboard and rub your ordinary blackboard eraser over it, and the outline appears on 
the blackboard so you can readily and easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. 
20c each, postpaid. Set of Eight Stencils, $1,00 postpaid 
Wigwam 18 x 24 inches Red Deer 18 x 24 inches 
Hiawatha in Cradle 18 x 24 inches Hiawatha 18 by 24 inches 
Minnehaha 18 x 24 inches Nokomis 18 x 24 inches 
Forest Scene 24 x 36 inches Hiawatha Fishing 24 x 36 inches 
Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Boston New York Chicago 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 


EXCHANCE 


101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 
PERSONAL 


Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 











THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency—-LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “ $¢%12! Nations! 4 uditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 














TEACHERS, WE 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying 
positions. Rural $1100 to $1400; Grades 
$1200 to $1600; High School $1500 to $2000; 
many special positions. Write us immedi- 
ately. Promet, Efficient Service. 






NEED YOU! 
ee 
"ROCKY MT: TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


OTHER OFFICES: Portland, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn. 














ALBERT 


34 years conservative management. 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Largest and best known. 
“Forecast” 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building,Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 


Our booklet, 
and other important 


“TEACHING AS 
topics, sent FREE, 














CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 


West CoREMIA, 0, 

BOISE, IDAHO 
NEEDS GerorGE F. Gorow, Mgr. 
TEACHERS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


6128 University Ave., M. F. Forp, Mgr. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


326 Owl Bldg., Wynne S. Statey, Mgr. 





ENROLL NOW 


Teachers’ Acknowldgements to 
Teachers Casualty 


Miss Grace M. Koen, Tichnor, Ark., 
March 26, 1920. — “‘ Received check and let me 
say that to merely seem grateful for the privi- 
lege of being a T. C. U. is a mild way of ex- 
pressing my feelings, but if I should add a 
volume of words they would not be more 
expressible. This, my first claim, so promptly 
paid without the usual ‘red tape,’ has made 
me a T. C. U. forever and again from the 
depths of my heart ‘I thank you.’ ” 


Miss Clara B. Reynolds, Oakland, Calif., 
March 26, 1920. — “I thank you for the very 
prompt settlement of my claim, which is very 
satisfactory. The T. C. U. is a great pro- 
tection to the teacher’s salary.” 


Miss Vida A. Forster, Galt, Ont., Canada, 
June 12, 1920. — ‘The money I have invested 
in Health Insurance has been a comfort to me 
and has been well invested. In time of 
trouble it gave me a feeling of protection 
instead of worry.” 


Miss Evelyn Lynes, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
March 20, 1920. — “‘I was very much pleased 
in regard to my treatment by the T. C. U., 
and consider them to be very prompt and 
fair in all their dealings and would highly 
recommend them to other teachers.” 


Miss Jessie L. Wilson, Washington, D. C., 
March 22, 1920.— “‘I take pleasure in com- 
mending the fairness and promptness of the 
T. C. U. This is the second claim that they 
have settled with us and both times the 
settlements were made within one week and 
without one quibble as to some little techni- 
cality.” 


Miss Joseph W. Woodfin, Savannah, Ga., 
April 2, 1920. — ‘‘ Many thanks for your ex- 
ceedingly prompt settlement and your cordial 
letter accompanying the check.” 


Miss Beatrice Leland, Kootenai, Ida. 
April 19, 1920.— “I wish to thank you for 
your fairness in settling my claim. I have 
already recommended the T. C. U. to some 
of my friends and you may rely on me as 
one of your boosters.” 








FOR BUSY WORK 








PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 





to — too —two 












































I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy. go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 

| book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 





’ 
| me, 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their—there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
for busy work in language — words 
spelled differently but pronounced 
alike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
one of the 60 cards very easy. 


CHICAGO 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED “PRANG BULLETIN” 
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STICKIEST 


PASTE in TOWN" 


Product’ uct 


ALSO IN 
PINTS QUARTS & GALLON CANS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
CHICAGO «««s+95 NEW YORK 








Do You Know “ENAMELAC” and ‘*PERMODELLO "? 
































They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 








First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book 


is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PRICE, 


PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 

rplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
xeen long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene si:eceeds scene in fine-dramatic action. 
THREE LITTLE KITLENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 

Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 

TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore .is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 

THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
Thefaim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


so CENTS EACH 


ain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
‘oxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 

Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 

HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 
Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
- _— fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <:terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp 
Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


Chicago 
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Growing up with 


COLGATE'S 


An easy way to help 
boys and girls remember' 


“Good Teeth 
Good Health” 


We suggest that you encourage 
those pupils who have cameras 
to enter the photographic contest 
described in this advertisement. 
It is a novel way to interest 
children in Good Te eth—Good 
Health. If your pupils are at- 
tracted by this out-of-school 
lesson, and enter the contest, 
you will have one more way to 
imterest them in your school 
work on hygiene. 


We can help you still further 
by sending the Colgate 
Classroom helps, which any tea- 
cher may have once each school 
year. They include sample tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream and 
interesting “Good Teeth—Good 
Health” booklets. Give your 
full name and shipping address, 
number of pupils, name of school 
and district, and name of your 
school superintendent or prin- 
cipal. 


COLGATE & CO. 
" Dept. 80 
199 Fulton St., New York 











contest / 






cf Teast one of the stores in your neigh- 

borhood will have a special window 
display of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
These windows will be ready to photograph 
Octobeg 1st. 


may try for generous money prizes, which 
iven for the 


Take a photo—win a prize 


4 is the best gag 
t pohcy ,ae 


a] 





you buy films to advise you how to 
photograph windows. Taking pictures 
through plate glass is a tricky operation 
and one that you may never have tried 
before. 

And let parents 


encouraging the 


remember, too, that by 
boys and girls to enter 
this unique contest, 





photographs of a 
Ci gate display. 


So, look for a store 


115 CASH PRIZES 


Erter the photographs in the contest, for 
which prizes will be awarded as follows: 


there is not only 
added zest to Kodak- 


ing, but a fresh interest 


eliMas toads alee : in the importance of 
: ; sr é . ’ ‘or the best phot graph $100 . 
Co gate pictures and For the 3 next best . . $ 5Oeach brushing the teeth 
ickages in it. The For the 10 next best. . $ 25 each regularly, night and 
dealee will ol adly For the 101 eo 7 - $ ; each morning. The deli- 
‘ ee ota $1005 LO : ; 
allow you to take a — cious flavor of Ribbon 


picture of his window. 
Ask an older friend 
who takes pictures or 
the man from whom 


and winners will 





Prizes will be awarded before January Ist, 
e announced in an early 
1921 issue of several important magazines. 
In case of a tie, each will receive the full 
value of the prize tied for. 


Dental Cream is an 
important help in 
forming that habit for 
health. 








For rules of contest see page 539 
Colgate’s—the safe dentifrice—is endorsed by more dentists than any other dentifrice 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton Street, New York 





